TT  HE  tough-looking  little  rat  on  my  left  is 
Tom  McCann,  the  newest  addition  to  the  Stylus 
staff.  Although  he’s  been  wandering  about  the 
campus  for  almost  four  years  now  it  is  in  this 
issue  that  he  makes  his  long-delayed  first  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  public.  Tom  McCann  will, 
we  think,  be  many  things  to  many  people  and 
indeed  he  is  already  popular  in  some  collegiate 
quarters  —  the  Department  of  Abnormal  Psychology  has  already  admitted 
him  to  a  warm  place  in  its  (departmental)  heart  and  Coach  Myers  is  re¬ 
portedly  interested  in  the  lad’s  possibilities  as  a  place-kicker  (he  looked 
pretty  good  in  practice  sessions  last  week) .  As  for  us,  we  think  of  him  as 
a  steadying  influence  on  the  College  as  a  whole,  for  McCann  is  essentially 
level-headed  and  down  to  earth.  No  head  in  the  clouds  attitude,  his  —  his 
foot  is  planted  firmly  on  the  ground. 


Historically  and  philosophically  McCann’s  ancestors  and  relatives  hold 
a  high  and  honored  place  in  the  development  of  the  West.  No  less  an 
authority  than  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  himself  recognized  the  family  and  ad¬ 
mitted  it  to  his  chart  of  being.  Ontologically  speaking,  McCann  is  what 
St.  Thomas  designates  as  an  ens  rationis ,  a  Logical  Being  and  a  very  good 
one  at  that  (Scholastic  Philosophers  are  undecided  as  to  whether  his  species 
suffers  from  negations  or  privations  or  both  or  neither).  Artistically,  too, 
his  lineage  is  long  and  honorable  with  sundry  direct  and  collateral  ancestors 
appearing  in  mediaeval  history  and  art,  such  as,  for  example,  that  great- 
great-great  grandfather  who  cavorts  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of 
Breughel’s  well  known  Den  of  the  W arlocks  and  that  second  cousin  twice 
removed  who  appears  in  Jaspar  Isaac’s  L! Abomination  Des  Sorciers.  And 
surely,  as  we  approach  more  modern  times,  the  Man  in  Joan  Miro’s  Man 
Throwing  Stone  at  a  Bird  is  a  very  close  McCann  relation  indeed.  In¬ 
cidentally,  since  we’re  on  the  subject  of  classification,  the  McCanns  are, 
biologically  speaking,  Cephalopedes. 

Tom  himself  is  always  conscious  of  this  great  family  tradition  and 
works  hard  to  live  up  to  it.  At  present  he  is  living  in  Mattapan  with  his 
parents  and  supports  himself  by  working  week-ends  in  a  shoe  store.  His 
plans  for  the  future  are  rather  unsettled  at  the  moment,  but  he  hopes  to 
go  on  to  Medical  School  and  there  study  to  be  a  chiropodist,  an  ambition 
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This  is  directed  to  errant  scholars, 

Whether  in  ties  or  Roman  collars, 

Whether  their  limbs  are  thick  or  thin 
Or  covered  and  cassocked  from  neck  to  shin, 

Whether  their  strides  are  slow  or  hasty, 

Whether  their  skins  are  red  or  pasty, 

Whether  they  chortle  or  wheeze  or  stutter, 

Or  growl  or  mumble  or  gasp  or  mutter. 

We  let  them,  in  fact,  be  what  they  will: 

Their  learning  can  be  profound  or  nil. 

Their  hands  can  quiver,  their  noses  run, 

Their  bellies  be  shaped  like  a  German  tun. 

Their  forms  may  be  chubby  or  short  or  lank, 

They  may  or  may  not  read  Thompson  (Frank), 

Their  hair  may  be  vanished,  or  wild,  or  sleek. 

They  can  (but  need  not)  know  Dutch  or  Greek. 

But  on  one  point  only  we  must  require 
That  they  all  agree,  like  a  well-trained  choir: 

Their  opinions  may  differ  on  God  or  Psych, 

But  the  Stylus  —  the  Stylus  —  that  they  must  like. 

— Robert  Tracy 
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WORRIED  MALDEN 

The  Malden  Independent  Bird 
Lover’s  Club,  which  meets  weekly 
in  private  homes,  has  presented  us 
with  a  bit  of  a  problem.  They  wish 
it  made  clear  that  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  without  ruth  for  any  prob¬ 
lem  that  a  pigeon  might  have,  but 
they  are  curious  as  to  why  there  are 
no  pigeons  on  the  island  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard.  We  discovered  that  pig¬ 
eons  are  derivatives  of  Old  World 
rock  pigeons  which  inhabited 
islands  and  wild  coast  lines.  Aside 
from  their  food,  which  they  are  not 
too  choosy  about,  pigeons  seem  to 
prefer  areas  where  gravel  and/or 
sand  are  within  easy  flying  distance. 
The  situation  on  the  island  seems 
to  be  adequate  for  them,  and  we  are 
frankly  at  a  loss  as  to  the  reason  for 
their  absence.  However,  several  of 
the  island’s  natives  told  us  that  the 
seagulls  drove  pigeons  away.  The 
reasoning  behind  this  theory  (both 
by  the  seagulls  and  the  natives)  is 
none  too  clear. 


PETER  RABBIT,  WORKER 

We  have  some  married  friends 
whose  youngsters  are  at  the  "lip- 
perty-  lipperty-  lip-  went-  Peter-  Rab- 
it  -  across  -  the  -  grass  stage.”  During 
the  past  year,  we  have  had  to  read 
the  children  to  sleep  several  nights 
while  their  proud  but  exhausted  par¬ 
ents  catch  up  on  the  construction  of 
a  synthetic,  progressive,  carved  Bied- 
ermeir  chair.  We  may  be  serving 
from  the  wrong  tureen,  but,  it  seems 
to  us,  Thornton  Burgess  has  been 
sadly  overlooked  by  liberalists 
throughout  the  world. 

Without  the  preachiness  of  many 
such  authors,  Burgess  runs  the 
gamut  from  ruminations  on  the  rela¬ 
tivity  of  names  to  the  calamities  of 
the  class  struggle.  The  symbolism 
seems  perfectly  clear  to  us.  The 
animals  address  each  other  as 
''Brer,”  in  tune  with  the  comrade¬ 
ship  in  their  community  effort. 
Peter  stands  for  the  oppressed  and 
uneducated  proletariat,  continually 
in  difficulties  beyond  his  understand- 
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ing.  Bobby  Coon  and  Jimmy  Skunk 
are  a  fair  sample  of  kind  leaders 
and  helpful  brothers,  constantly 
counseling  the  dolt,  Peter.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in 
determining  all  the  characters  in  this 
manner,  but  of  one  thing  we  are 
quite  sure,  Reddy  Fox,  regardless  of 
his  color,  is  the  scourge,  the  op¬ 
pressor,  and  the  enemy  of  the  com¬ 
mon  animal.  And  if  you  should 
want  to  look  that  Peter  Rabbit  book 
over,  you’ll  find  it  wedged  between 
“The  Bobbsey  Twins  at  Camp”  and 
"Tom  Swift’s  Flying  Machine.” 

*  *  * 

DERIVATION 

We  have  become  mildly  interested 
in  philology  during  the  last  few 
months,  due  to  our  inability  to  trans¬ 
late  biology  text  books.  In  the  course 
of  our  research,  we  picked  up  an  in¬ 
teresting  story  from  Uncle  William, 
the  custodian  of  the  Ingalls  Club. 
Uncle  William  claims  to  have  the 
last  word  on  the  derivation  of  a 
word  which  has  been  bothering  us 
for  some  time. 

As  he  tells  it,  many  many  years 
ago,  shortly  after  the  Gruen  firm 
started  operations,  there  lived  a 
highly  civilized  group  of  men  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  There  were  no 
females  in  the  tribe.  In  fact,  they  had 
never  seen  any,  strange  as  that  might 
seem. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
these  men  was  Saki  the  Younger  (not 
to  be  confused  with  Saki  the  Elder, 


who  was  a  used-dromedary  salesman 
known,  in  the  trade,  as  Wacky  Saki, 
the  Elated  Egyptian) ,  who  sewed-up 
and  filled  wine  skins  during  working 
hours  and  emptied  them  at  other 
times. 

Now  disturbing  news  had  come 
to  the  tribe  of  late;  a  traveler  had 
brought  news  of  a  strange  tribe  of 
people  who  lived  some  hundred  miles 
from  Saki  and  his  people.  Just  who 
these  newcomers  were  or  what  they 
wanted  worried  the  tribe,  so  they  sent 
Saki,  well  fortified  with  wine  skins, 
on  the  long  journey. 

Many  weeks  later  he  returned,  a 
very  sorry  figure  of  the  man  who 
had  gone.  As  he  was  helped  from 
his  faithful  camel,  all  he  could  mut¬ 
ter  was,  "woe  to  man,  woe  to  man.” 
After  several  days  of  skillful  nursing, 
he  regained  some  of  his  former 
health,  and  was  able  to  tell  of  his 
adventures  with  the  foreign  tribe.  He 
reported  that  they  were  strange  crea¬ 
tures,  not  formed  like  man,  nor  of 
his  temperament;  that  their  skin  was 
soft;  that  they  were  dishonest,  liars 
and  devils;  that  they  fought  among 
themselves  and  with  others;  were,  at 
once,  savage  and  tender,  loveable  and 
hateful;  and  that,  most  horribly,  he 
had  no  name  for  them,  or,  at  least, 
could  remember  none. 

But  his  brothers  reminded  him  that 
he  had  been  muttering  "woe  to  man” 
when  he  had  arrived,  and  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  throughout  the 
camp  was  that  this  was  the  name  of 
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these  terrifying  creatures.  They  were 
soon  to  learn,  for  no  sooner  had  Saki 
left,  thar^  the  tribe  had  broken  camp 
and  followed  him,  arriving  but  a 
few  days  after  he  had  recovered. 

They  proved  to  be  "woe  to  man," 
just  as  Saki  had  said,  but  nothing 
could  pry  them  loose  from  the  men 
that  they  had  found.  They  had  no 
other  name  for  themselves  than 
"woetoman,"  but,  through  constant 
usage,  the  word  was  cut  down  to 
"woeman."  And,  after  female  suf¬ 
frage  had  been  adopted  in  this  ad¬ 
vanced  tribe,  the  "e"  was  dropped, 
and  the  word  became  "woman." 

*  *  * 

THE  PRIZE  BOAR 

Now  that  baseball  has  subsided, 
it  might  be  a  public  service  to  report 
a  human  interest  story  which  we  dis¬ 
covered  in  Wrigley  Stadium.  Seated 
in  section  37  were  43  red-heads,  and, 
although  such  things  do  not  normally 
arouse  our  curiosity,  we  were  very 
intrigued  when  a  fellow  ball  fan  in¬ 
formed  us  that  they  were  all  from 
the  same  family.  A  small  amount 
of  snooping  gave  us  the  story. 

It  seems  that  the  parents  of  this 
prodigious  brood,  name  of  Black, 
first  came  to  this  country  in  1897. 
Finding  life  hard  in  the  East,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  move  West.  They  had  to 
borrow  the  money  necessary  for  their 
travel  expenses  from  Eric  the  Red,  a 
mad  member  of  the  Viking  Press, 
who,  at  the  age  of  87,  was  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  senility.  They  had  signed 


a  note  with  Eric,  stipulating  that  the 
money  would  either  be  paid  in  three 
years,  or  they  must  throw  themselves 
under  a  steamroller  which  Eric  pro¬ 
posed  to  drive  down  Seventh  Avenue 
to  commemorate  the  birthday  of  his 
prize  boar,  Lohengrin. 

They  had  complained  of  the  harsh 
terms  of  the  loan,  so,  to  appease  them 
slightly,  Eric  had  included  a  pro¬ 
vision,  stating  that  he  would  consider 
the  note  null  and  void  if  the  Blacks, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  had  43  red¬ 
headed  children,  all  named  Eric.  As 
you  can  imagine,  the  Blacks  were 
unable  to  meet  the  note,  and,  not 
being  in  good  health  at  the  time,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  to  work  a  twenty- 
three  hour  day,  they  hesitated  about 
the  ordeal  by  steamroller.  Finally, 
in  desperation,  these  two  young  peo¬ 
ple  adopted  the  43  children,  who 
had  grown  into  adulthood,  and  were 
sitting  in  section  37  that  day  in  Wrig¬ 
ley  Stadium.  To  add  a  happy  end¬ 
ing  to  the  story,  Eric  had  been  so 
pleased  at  the  outcome  of  the  affair 
that  he  has  supported  the  entire  fam¬ 
ily  for  the  last  49  years.  In  fact,  he 
and  Lohengrin  were  there  with  the 
family  that  day,  enjoying  America’s 
favorite  pastime. 

*  *  * 

TO  THE  LIONS 

We  were  moodily  contemplating 
the  football  crowd  recently  —  the 
gay  colors,  tense  faces  and  hoarse 
cries.  We  thought  of  the  days  of 
Quo  Vadis  —  the  gay  colors,  tense 
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faces  and  hoarse  cries.  We  heard,  about  the  mob.  Had  he  ever  isolated 
"kill  them,"  as  if  two  ages  were  the  killing  virus,  or  investigated  the 
chanting  a  duet.  We  tried  to  imagine  ecstacy  of  the  kill? 

Ambrose  Bierce’s  fierce  cynicism  We  are  gratified  that  Braves  Field 


^Jlie  S^clven  ture3  of  ^Jom 


ann 


"What’s  the  matter  with  you  buddy?  Never  seen  anybody  barefoot  before?” 
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has  taken  the  overflow  from  the  Coli¬ 
seum,  and  yet  our  good  neighbors 
pack  their  bull  rings,  and  our  racing 
speedways  are  every  bit  as  sadistic. 
We  glory  in  the  gory  cinema,  Crime 
Club  Selections,  amuse  ourselves 
shooting  clay  ducks,  deer,  even  men. 

In  our  literature,  Hector  must  die. 
Macbeth  must  perish  before  our  eyes. 
Francis  Macomber  can  never  live. 
The  mass  attitudinal  fix  demands  it. 
Jeanne  d’Arc  is  the  girl  who  was 
burned  to  death,  James  Garfield  a 
President  who  was  murdered,  Carol 
Lombard  the  actress  who  died  in  a 
plane  crash.  We  always  seem  to  think 
of  it  that  way.  Gentleness,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  like  the  stars  —  and  what 
prodigious  gaps  between  the  stars ! 

^  V 

PIPE  DREAM 

I  had  been  through  it,  you  see,  so 
it  was  perfectly  all  right  for  him  to 
ask  me  how  he  should  go  about  be¬ 
coming  a  new  member  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  student  body.  The  most 
important  thing,  I  told  him,  was  his 
availing  himself  of  a  pipe,  preferably 
one  large  enough  to  beat  off  the  as¬ 
saults  of  those  claiming  that  the  pipe 
smoking  habit  was  not  in  keeping 
with  his  years,  unless,  of  course,  they 
should  happen  to  be  his  parents.  The 
pipe  is  the  stamp  of  the  college  stu¬ 
dent,  I  said.  Cigarettes  may  be  all 
right  for  the  high  school  boy,  but 
when  he  goes  to  college  it  is  only 
fair  that  he  should  give  the  world 


some  visible  evidence  of  his  elevated 
position  in  life.  The  pipe  is  the 
answer.  A  college  student  without 
a  pipe  is  a  soldier  without  a  uniform. 

It  takes  a  peculiar  temperament  to 
smoke  a  pipe.  You  must  have  no¬ 
ticed.  The  pipe  smoker  is  pensive, 
resourceful,  courageous,  dynamic  and 
barrel-chested.  The  latter  may  be 
explained  by  the  presence  of  his  pipe 
and  tobacco,  which  he  generally  car¬ 
ries  in  his  inside  coat  pockets.  Some 
also  carry  a  full  supply  of  wooden 
matches  in  their  side  pocket,  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  a  rather 
well  developed  hip,  not  entirely  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  male  college  student. 
For  the  female,  however,  it  is  an  idea 
worth  consideration. 

My  friend’s  first  difficulty  brought 
back  memories.  He  could  not  keep 
it  lit.  I  advised  experimentation. 
Book  matches  were  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure.  The  flame  was  too  small  and 
was  too  easily  blown  out  by  the  winds 
of  nature  or  gusty  hecklers.  Wooden 
matches,  although  far  more  satis¬ 
factory,  still  yielded  to  the  winds. 
Well  may  the  layman  wonder  what 
the  objection  to  the  wind  is.  By  the 
time  the  wind  has  blown  out  the 
flame  of  his  match,  his  paltry  cig¬ 
arette  is  peacefully  smoldering.  Not 
so  with  the  typical  college  man.  He 
must  pull  his  coat  collar  up  to  make 
an  enclosure  for  pipe,  match  and  self, 
or,  when  the  spirit  moves  him,  he 
must  withdraw  from  his  friends  to 
crouch  secretively  in  a  doorway  nurs¬ 
ing  the  flame  into  his  pipe  bowl.  For 
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this  reason  most  cigarette  lighters 
were  miserable  failures.  Their  flames 
were  too  short-lived. 

One  type  of  lighter  deserves  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  It  is  purported  to  be 
a  pipe  lighter.  Without  the  slightest 
warning  it  shoots  the  flame  down¬ 
ward  into  the  pipe  bowl  so  far  that 
it  lights  only  the  tobacco  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bowl.  This  is  not  eco¬ 
nomical.  Besides,  it  is  still  such  a 
novelty  that  when  you  use  it  everyone 
stands  back  to  observe  you  or  avoid 
being  burned,  and  quaking  under 
scrutiny  you  overshoot  your  mark  and 
light  your  lunch  instead.  Abandon¬ 
ing  this,  my  friend  was  beguiled  by 
an  aristocrat  lighter.  It  was  as  large 
as  a  coffee  urn  and  provided  a  flame 
that  could  do  justice  to  a  bonfire. 
Wind,  rain  or  snow  could  not  quench 
this  hardy  flame,  but  he  had  to  carry 
the  lighter  to  school  in  a  shopping 
bag  and  to  extinguish  the  flame  he 
was  obliged  either  to  call  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  or  to  wrap  the  lighter  in  a 
rug.  Both  of  which  aroused  unfavor¬ 
able  comment  about  the  college. 

Wooden  matches  were  decided 
upon  as  the  least  of  the  evils  weighed. 
With  the  technique  of  lighting  the 
pipe  finally  mastered,  the  knotty 
problem  of  what  brand  of  tobacco 
he  should  use  was  countenanced.  I 
warned  him  of  the  many  schools  of 
thought  on  this  subject.  If  he  wished 
young  ladies  to  follow  him  down  the 
street  sniffing  ecstatically  he  should 
smoke  Briggs.  If  he  craved  prox¬ 


imity  and  desired  a  young  lady  lean¬ 
ing  over  his  shoulder  leering  at  his 
pipe  he  should  try  PA.  But  if  he 
wanted  just  a  "he-man’s  smoke,"  he 
should  prop  himself  up  against  a 
fence  post  and  try  Edgeworth.  He 
finally  decided  upon  Revelation,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  it  had  something  to  do 
with  Apologetics,  although  I  failed 
to  perceive  the  connection. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  short 
weeks  he  approached  me  with  the 
complaint  that  he  gurgled.  The  most 
effective  method  to  combat  this  was 
expectoration.  "But  what  if  I  am  in 
a  position  which  does  not  allow  of 
expectoration,"  he  queried.  "My  dear 
fellow,"  I  answered,  "there  is  no  po¬ 
sition  which  does  not  allow  of  ex¬ 
pectoration.  One  may  expectorate 
while  sitting,  standing  or  reclining." 
"No,”  he  said,  "I  mean  the  place.  For 
example,  one  may  not  expectorate 
in  the  cafeteria."  In  this  case  I  ad¬ 
vised  that  he  avoid  such  places  of 
prohibition,  which  was  all  very  well 
because  it  kept  him  out  in  the  sun¬ 
shine. 

But  while  studying  philosophy  in 
the  privacy  of  his  room  he  could 
smoke  peacefully,  expectorating  into 
the  wastebasket.  However,  he  found 
that  the  slighest  adjustment  of  the 
pipe  in  his  mouth  entailed  a  spray  of 
tobacco  ashes  spreading  onto  his 
book.  Coming  into  the  cafeteria 
from  the  campus  he  placed  his  lighted 
pipe  in  his  pocket.  It  burnt  its  way 
through  and  he  lost  it.  He  bought 
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lice  bubbled  li  'c  Stroked.  He  cod' 

r  ainer  of  die  taste,  and  his  distant 
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ire  was  running  to  card'  a  street  car 
and  smashed  into  very  small  pieces. 
His  resources  were  low  and  determi- 
nancu  watered.  He  bought  the 
drearest  me  de  could  bur  and  when 
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BRING  A  FRIEND 

Papal  encyclicals  have  had  quite 
a  bit  to  say  lately  concerning  the 
Church’s  attitude  towards  social  wor¬ 
ship  (lay  participation  in  the  Mass). 
The  other  day  we  overheard  some¬ 
thing  that  seemed  to  sum  up  the 
whole  subject  once  and  for  all  when 
a  Freshman  came  out  of  a  Theology 
class  and  reported  to  a  waiting 
friend,  "Father  talked  about  the 
Liturgy.  He  wants  us  all  to  sing 
hymns  together  at  Mass  —  to  do 
some  of  them  there  gregarious 
chants.”  Named  after  Pope  Gre¬ 
garious  I,  you  know  —  the  sociable 
Pope. 

*  *  * 

THE  HOUND  OF  HANKOW 

A  pardonable  confusion  of  saints 
gives  us  our  entry  for  Schoolboy 
Blunders  of  1949 .  Going  into  the 
Library  a  few  weeks  back  we  passed 
two  earnest  students  coming  from  the 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Mission  Exhibit 
set  up  just  outside  the  Thompson 
Room. 

"He  sure  must’ve  been  quite  a 
guy,”  one  of  them  murmured  rev¬ 
erently  as  we  came  abreast,  "con¬ 
verting  China  and  Japan  and  still 
finding  time  to  write  all  that  poetry 
besides.” 

"Who  do  you  mean?”  asked  his 
friend.  The  reply  was  brief  and  to 
the  point.  "Why,  St.  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  course.” 


"SCRATCH  AN  AUTHOR  .  .  .” 

Speaking  of  the  Library  reminds 
us  of  an  idea  we  have  been  intending 
to  present  to  the  staff  thereof  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  aid  them  in  their 
strivings  for  the  Trappist  atmos¬ 
phere.  Humbly,  hat  in  hand  and 
lunchbag  checked,  we  offer  them  an 
adaptation  of  a  device  first  used  in 
the  monastic  library  at  Cluny  by  the 
head  librarian  Maiolus  (10th  cen¬ 
tury),  whose  official  biographer  re¬ 
fers  to  him,  a  bit  gingerly,  as  "ex¬ 
empt  o  fuit  et  terror! The  device  is 
a  simple  one  indeed:  when  a  student 
wants  a  book  by  a  Jesuit  author  he 
asks  for  it  by  the  gesture  of  turning 
over  pages;  for  a  profane  author,  of 
course,  he  scratches  like  a  dog  behind 
his  ear. 

*  *  * 

BOOK  NOTES 

The  above  reference  to  Trappists 
causes  us  to  mention  the  fact  that  a 
profane  critic  has  happily  referred 
to  Thomas  Merton  as  "the  talkative 
Trappist.”  For  our  part  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  projected  autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  a  burglar  and  housebreaker 
turned  Trappist.  The  book  is  to  be 
entitled,  appropriately  enough,  The 
Second  Storey  Mountain. 


C  AN  a  man  be  a  Catholic  and  a 
good  novelist  at  the  same  time?  It 
has  been  claimed  by  some  critics  and 
writers  that  once  an  author  professes 
his  Catholicism  he  automatically  for¬ 
feits  any  hope  of  producing  lasting 
fiction.  They  say  that  the  dogma  of 
the  Church  strait  jackets  a  writer; 
he  cannot  depict  life  as  it  really  is. 
James  Joyce  and  Ernest  Elemingway 
are  usually  pointed  out  as  examples 
of  writers  who  have  abandoned  their 
Catholic  backgrounds  for  the  more 
fertile  fields  of  agnosticism,  or  at 
least  religious  aloofness. 

Yet,  at  this  present  moment,  the 
two  most  significant  writers  in  the 
English  language,  by  practically  any 
standards,  are  Graham  Greene  and 
Evelyn  Waugh.  And  what  proves 
to  be  an  even  greater  refutation  is 
the  fact  that  the  most  important 
works  of  each  have  come  since  their 
conversions.  Of  all  the  major  novel- 
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ists  contributing  to  recent  fiction,  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  Greene  is 
by  far  the  most  profound,  the  most 
mature,  and,  as  only  time  alone  will 
prove,  one  of  the  few  most  likely  to 
be  read  and  pondered  over  a  century 
hence. 

Although  he  is  a  cousin  to  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  Graham  Greene 
does  not  spring  from  a  literary  pedi¬ 
gree.  His  father  was  the  head¬ 
master  of  Berkamstead  School  in 
England,  the  school  which  Greene 
attended  as  a  youth  and  one  which 
he  confesses  he  hated.  In  fact,  his 
whole  childhood  seems  to  have  been 
an  unhappy  one  since  he  was  intro¬ 
spective  to  the  point  of  being  morbid. 
Oftentimes,  he  used  to  tempt  fate  in 
a  friendly  game  of  Russian  roulette. 
But,  by  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  ap¬ 
parently  wearied  of  spinning  the  gun 
placed  at  his  temple  and  buried  his 
psychopathic  tendencies  in  the  craft 
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of  writing.  Before  his  fifteenth 
birthday,  he  had  his  first  writing 
published. 

Like  Waugh,  Greene  received  his 
higher  education  at  Oxford.  While 
a  student  at  Balliol  College,  he  pro¬ 
duced  reams  of  poetry  and  fantasy, 
but  kept  mostly  to  himself  behind 
a  tower  of  books.  Following  col¬ 
lege  came  a  series  of  newspaper  jobs 
and  wartime  foreign  service.  Both 
of  these  backgrounds  were  to  in¬ 
fluence  his  later  novels.  While  work¬ 
ing  on  one  English  newspaper,  he 
served  as  a  cinema  critic  and  evi¬ 
dently  saw  and  analyzed  an  endless 
stream  of  films.  Throughout  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  his  books,  there  is  that 
easy  flow  of  scene  after  scene,  almost 
movie-like  in  its  pattern  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  His  stint  of  government  service 
in  Africa  provided  him  with  the  set¬ 
ting  for  his  most  recent  and  most 
powerful  novel,  The  Heart  of  the 
Matter. 

This  film  technique  developed  by 
Greene  over  the  years  is  nowhere  so 
strikingly  in  evidence  as  in  his  latest 
book.  It  has  been  said,  in  fact,  that 
he  writes  "like  a  movie  camera."  As 
Evelyn  Waugh  put  it:  "It  is  as 
though,  out  of  an  infinite  length  of 
film,  sequences  had  been  cut  .  .  . 
The  writer  has  become  director  and 
producer.  Indeed,  the  affinity  to  the 
film  is  everywhere  apparent."  The 
Heart  of  the  Matter  opens  with  one 
of  the  minor  characters,  Edward  Wil¬ 
son,  standing  on  the  balcony  of  a 


hotel,  viewing  a  sun-baked  port  in 
West  Africa.  His  eye  (and  the 
reader’s,  as  well)  catches  the  details 
of  the  place  like  a  camera  lens:  the 
rows  of  tin-roofed  shacks,  the  swoop 
of  a  bird,  the  swarming  natives.  Then 
the  main  character,  Henry  Scobie, 
comes  into  focus.  The  picture  pre¬ 
sented  is  seemingly  so  accurate  that 
the  reader  has  little  difficulty  in  fill¬ 
ing  out  the  scene  with  the  necessary 
touches.  It  is  not  long  before  the 
reader  feels  as  though  he  were  in 
some  darkened  theatre,  watching  the 
sequence  of  events  being  projected 
on  a  screen,  complete  with  all  the 
sound-effects.  The  distant  rumble  of 
native  drums,  the  clanging  of  a  vessel 
in  the  harbor,  the  high-pitched  shriek 
of  one  of  the  West  Indians,  the  slow 
pat-pat-pat  of  raindrops.  Such  read¬ 
ing  matter  would  seem  to  translate 
itself  very  fluidly  into  celluloid  and 
sound-track.  At  last  reports,  how¬ 
ever,  Messrs.  Hammerstein  and 
Rodgers  (of  the  phenomenal  South 
Pacific )  were  buying  up  the  rights 
to  The  Heart  of  the  Matter,  in  the 
hope  of  fashioning  it  into  a  tragedy 
set  to  music  for  the  stage. 1 

Even  if  one  is  not  familiar  with 
the  books  of  Graham  Greene,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  have  escaped 
his  stories.  Three  of  what  he  calls 
his  "entertainments,"  Confidential 
Agent,  This  Gun  For  Hire,  and  The 
Ministry  of  Fear,  have  been  screened 
by  Hollywood,  and  one,  Brighton 
Rock,  has  been  filmed  in  England. 
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The  three  entertainments  that  were 
filmed  in  America,  although  widely 
distributed  in  book  form  as  detective 
stories,  were  full  of  the  stuff  that 
should  have  made  dynamic  screen 
fare.  The  characters  were  not  the 
usual  type  with  the  bulging  gun  and 
staccato  curses,  men  who  would  spit 
in  your  eye  at  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion;  they  were  flesh-and-soul  men 
who  were  somehow  very  humanly 
caught  up  in  the  tangles  of  some 
psychological  or  moral  difficulty.  If 
these  scripts  had  been  handled  by 
someone  of  the  stature  of,  say,  Alfred 
Hitchcock,  at  least  a  little  of  the 
Greene  flavor  might  have  been  re¬ 
tained,  and  the  author  might  have 
received  the  wide  recognition  he  de¬ 
served.  But  the  person  who  had 
read  the  book  and  went  to  see  the 
film  adaptation  had  to  sit  back  and 
watch  Hollywood  emasculate  the 
original  stories.  Confidential  Agent 
was  turned  from  a  breathless  tale  of 
intrigue  into  a  mildly  exciting  ro¬ 
mantic  vehicle  for  the  Boyer-Bacall 
talents.  The  Ministry  of  Fear,  as  a 
novel,  told  the  story  of  Arthur  Rowe, 
who  mistakenly  wins  a  cake  at  a 
countryside  bazaar  and  is  soon  in¬ 
volved  in  wartime  London  espio¬ 
nage;  the  Paramount  version  touched 
lightly  on  the  psychological  innu¬ 
endoes  but  brashly  forsook  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  original  story.  This 
Gun  For  Hire,  published  originally 
as  A  Gun  For  Sale,  concerned  a  very 
believable  character  from  the  under¬ 
world  known  as  the  "Raven.”  He 


is  hired  to  commit  a  political  murder, 
and  in  his  flight  from  the  law,  is  be¬ 
friended  by  a  young  girl.  The  crux 
of  the  situation  is  whether  or  not 
Raven  can  trust  the  girl;  thus  the 
inner  workings  of  the  killer’s  mind 
provide  the  most  tingling  part  of 
the  book.  Since  the  screen  is  such 
an  active  medium,  scenario  writers 
find  it  is  immensely  difficult  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  series  of  static  thoughts.  Still 
not  once  did  the  stony-faced  Alan 
Ladd,  of  the  films,  give  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  Raven’s  mental  torture. 
Brighton  Rock,  in  book  form,  went 
a  step  further.  It  is  at  once  a  story 
of  cowardice,  hate,  sordidness,  and 
murder,  and  a  religious  melodrama 
as  well.  Fred  Hale,  a  timorous 
gangster,  arrives  at  the  seaside  haunts 
of  Brighton,  knowing  that  he  soon 
will  be  murdered.  His  killer  is  a 
hardened  young  criminal  known  as 
the  "Boy”  and  "Pinky.”  The  Boy 
is  also  a  Catholic,  and,  like  Scobie  of 
The  Heart  of  the  Matter,  fears  dam¬ 
nation  with  his  every  criminal  act. 
It  is  this  theological  aspect  which 
Greene  weaves  through  his  tales  that 
is  far  more  frightening  and  thrill- 
edged  than  any  of  the  assorted  and 
bloody  deeds  in  which  his  characters 
are  enmeshed. 

Previous  to  The  Heart  of  the 
Matter,  Greene’s  most  mature  novel 
was  The  Labyrinthine  Ways,  pub¬ 
lished  in  America  as  The  Power  and 
the  Glory.  As  in  so  many  of  his 
books,  the  central  figure  is  a  coward. 
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This  time  it  is  a  Catholic  priest  flee¬ 
ing  from  the  officials  during  the  Mex¬ 
ican  persecutions  of  the  twenties.  He 
is  in  his  desires  a  good  and  humble 
man,  but  also  a  sinner.  Despite  his 
own  personal  unworthiness,  he  is 
forced  to  continue  his  functions  as 
a  priest,  taking  refuge  in  each  small 
village  across  the  countryside.  Every¬ 
where  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  martyr 
by  the  Mexicans,  but  the  real  conflict 
goes  on  in  his  own  soul  —  between 
the  God  he  loves  and  the  sin  that 
haunts  him.  Under  the  title  of  The 
Fugitive,  this  Graham  Greene  novel 
was  brought  to  the  screen  by  the  ex¬ 
tremely  able  director,  John  Ford. 
Probably  for  fear  of  censorship,  the 
real  guts  of  the  story  were  removed 
and  the  finished  product  emerged  as 
a  somewhat  moving,  but  highly- 
glossed  plea  for  universal  tolerance. 
It  is  well-acted,  directed  with  shrewd¬ 
ness,  and  handsomely  mounted  in 
some  artistically  photographed  back¬ 
grounds,  but  it  was  not  the  story 
Greene  had  written. 

As  most  reviewers  have  agreed, 
The  Heart  of  the  Matter  is  Greene’s 
most  ambitious  book;  some  have 
even  called  it  a  great  modern  tragedy, 
a  thing  which  seemed  almost  impos¬ 
sible  in  our  day  and  age,  the  era  of 
the  "Common  Man."  Like  The 
Labyrinthine  Ways,  England  Made 
Me,  and  The  Man  Within,  it  is  a 
serious  novel,  rather  than  an  "enter¬ 
tainment."  In  it,  the  soul  of  Henry 
Scobie  is  laid  bare.  The  innermost 


workings  of  the  man’s  mind  are  so 
vividly  delineated  that  the  reader 
sometimes  has  the  feeling  of  having 
overheard  someone’s  confession. 

Scobie,  the  police  commissioner  of 
a  West  African  seaport,  is  a  quiet- 
spoken  man,  completely  normal  in 
every  way  except  that  he  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  sense  of  pity.  It  is  this 
characteristic,  or,  in  his  case,  this 
flaw,  which  brings  about  his  down¬ 
fall.  He  pities  his  wife,  whom  he 
does  not  love;  and  later,  when  he 
commits  adultery,  it  is  pity  rather 
than  lust  which  drives  him  on.  He 
runs  the  full  gamut:  the  sacrilege  of 
receiving  Communion  outside  the 
state  of  grace,  the  murder  of  his 
servant,  and  finally,  suicide.  Yet  the 
whole  portrait  of  Scobie  is  painted 
with  sympathetic  strokes. 

Greene  freely  implies  throughout 
the  book  that  Scobie  is  the  master 
of  his  own  free  will;  he  knows  he  is 
damning  himself  with  each  seem¬ 
ingly  inevitable  step  —  in  fact,  he 
offers  up  his  damnation  to  God  as  a 
kind  of  prayer.  There  is  no  talk 
about  the  subsconscious  or  environ¬ 
mental  factors  leading  to  Scobie’ s 
moral  collapse. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Greene 
is  a  first-rate  novelist.  His  characters 
may  be  "grim  and  charmless,"  but 
their  problems,  especially  their  moral 
difficulties,  seem  quite  human,  even 
naturalistic.  But  whether  or  not 
Greene  is  a  competent  theologian  has 
yet  to  be  determined.  His  "free  will" 
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theme  strikes  the  layman  as  being 
correct,  but  there  are  fragments  of 
the  book  which  seem  dubious.  For 
instance,  in  one  scene  of  dramatic 
foreshadowing,  Scobie  kneels  at  the 
altar  rail  and  contemplates  the  cruci¬ 
fix  before  him.  He  has  become  en¬ 
tangled  in  a  whole  network  of 
troubles:  diamond  smuggling,  an  af¬ 
fair  with  a  teen-aged  girl,  abuse  from 
his  fellow  workers  and  disrespect 
from  those  beneath  him.  There  seems 
to  be  no  way  out.  Watching  the 
figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  he  de¬ 
cides  that  Our  Lord  actually  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  Wasn’t  He  God? 
Couldn’t  He  will  whatever  He 
pleased?  Then,  evidently,  He  willed 
His  own  crucifixion,  his  own  self- 
destruction.  This  is  indeed  merely 
the  first  step  in  Scobie’s  justification 
of  the  crime  he  plans  to  commit. 

Then  again  there  is  that  flaw  in 
Scobie’s  make-up  —  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  pity.  The  pity  he  feels  for 
his  wife  and  his  mistress  is  soon 
spread  to  everyone  he  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with:  the  Portuguese  sea  captain 
who  wants  to  communicate  with  his 
daughter  back  in  Germany,  the  secret 
government  agent  who  is  in  love  with 
his  wife,  the  various  natives  who 
come  to  him  with  their  petty  con¬ 
cerns.  In  the  end,  he  has  the  un¬ 
enviable  position  of  pitying  God. 
The  question  now  arises  —  are  Sco¬ 
bie’s  thoughts  just  those  of  an  un¬ 
happy,  befuddled  man,  namely,  Sco¬ 
bie,  the  fictional  character,  or  are  they 


the  thoughts,  the  religious  viewpoints 
of  Graham  Greene  himself  ?  No 
matter  what  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  is,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Greene  will  continue  to  write  in  his 
present  vein  —  as  is  clear  from  this 
excerpt  from  his  Why  Do  I  Write?: 

"It  does  seem  to  me  that  one  priv¬ 
ilege  (the  writer)  can  claim,  in 
common  perhaps  with  his  fellow 
human  beings,  but  possibly  with 
greater  safety,  is  that  of  disloyalty 
...  I  belong  to  a  group,  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  which  would  present 
me  with  grave  problems  as  a  writer 
if  I  were  not  saved  by  my  disloy¬ 
alty  .  .  .  There  are  leaders  of  the 
Church  who  regard  literature  as 
a  means  to  one  end,  edification. 
That  end  may  be  of  the  highest 
value,  of  far  higher  value  than 
literature,  but  it  belongs  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  world  ...  As  a  novelist,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  write  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  black  square 
as  well  as  of  the  white:  doubt  and 
even  denial  must  be  given  their 
chance  of  self-expression,  or  how 
is  one  freer  than  the  Leningrad 
group  ?” 

Although  Greene’s  matchless  nar¬ 
rative  skill  and  great  powers  of  dis¬ 
cernment  have  been  the  subject  of 
unanimous  acclaim,  all  criticism  has 
not  been  favorable.  Whereas  The 
Heart  of  the  Matter  was  highly 
praised  by  England’s  famed  Jesuit, 
Fr.  C.  C.  Martindale,  another  well- 
known  Jesuit,  Fr.  O’Brien  (President 
of  Holy  Cross) ,  did  not  care  for  the 
book.  The  novel  has  been  banned 
in  Catholic  Ireland.  Evelyn  Waugh 
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admired  its  literary  qualities,  but  dis¬ 
approved  of  its  theology.  Some  critics 
say  that  Greene  is  simply  "in  love 
with  death."  On  the  other  hand, 
Henry  Morton  Robinson  (author  of 
the  Cosmopolitan- serialized  1,000- 
page  Catholic  novel,  The  Cardinal ), 
says  that  Greene  is  a  "frank  story¬ 
teller  .  .  .  and  a  discerner  of  spiritual 
subtleties"  and  that  he  "belongs  to 
that  rare  and  happy  breed  of  writers 
whose  excellences  disarm  criticism." 
Robinson  goes  on  to  say  that  The 
Heart  of  the  Matter  with  its  "stalk¬ 
ing  terror  of  Sophoclean  tragedy" 
brackets  Greene  at  a  special  literary 
apex  with  Faulkner,  Mauriac,  and 
Kafka.  Probably  the  most  penetrat¬ 
ing  of  the  adverse  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  Greene’s  works  was  written  by 
W.  Gore  Allen  in  the  Irish  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Review: 

"In  forming  a  judgment  of  Greene’s 
work,  the  hardest  problem  which 
we  have  to  solve  is  to  what  extent 
the  impulse  inspiring  it  was  dislike 
of  certain  transient  attitudes  of 
mind  and  to  what  extent  that  im¬ 
pulse  was  a  deeper  hatred,  directed 
at  the  permanent  laws  of  human 
life  .  .  .  The  experience  (of 
reading  Greene’s  novels)  ...  is 
precisely  what  we  undergo  when 
we  see  a  first-class  film.  After  it 
is  over,  and  we  come  out  into  the 
daylight,  we  rub  our  eyes,  thinking 
for  a  moment  that  the  boy  selling 
evening  papers  may  have  left  a 
murdered  body  in  a  cellar,  or  that 
the  girl  looking  into  a  shop- 
window  is  off  to  Istamboul.  The 
next  moment,  the  world  of  the 


film  is  lost  to  us  forever.  So  is 

the  world  of  Greene’s  novels  .  .  .’’ 

Last  February,  a  volume  of 
Greene’s  short  stories  entitled  Nine¬ 
teen  Stories  arrived  on  the  bookstalls. 
They  are  what  the  author  calls  the 
"by-products  of  a  novelist’s  career." 
Since  the  book  contains  stories  writ¬ 
ten  as  early  as  1929  and  as  recently 
as  last  year,  it  serves  somewhat  as  a 
chance  to  envision,  within  one  full 
sweep,  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  craftsman.  None  of  the  nine¬ 
teen  stories,  however,  even  approach 
in  quality  his  serious  novels,  although 
The  Hint  of  an  Explanation  is 
strongly  reminiscent  of  The  Heart  of 
the  Matter. 

The  first  story  in  the  collection  is 
The  Basement  Room ,  and  it  is  easily 
one  of  the  best.  Once  again  Greene’s 
film  technique  is  everywhere  appar¬ 
ent.  (The  actual  film  version  of  the 
story  is  expected  soon  in  this  country, 
under  the  title  The  E alien  Idol;  need¬ 
less  to  say,  Greene  wrote  the  screen¬ 
play.)  The  sequence  of  events  comes 
to  the  reader  through  the  eyes  of  a 
small  boy  whose  innocence  is  invaded 
and  darkened  by  conflicting  loyalties 
to  the  family  butler,  whom  he  ido¬ 
lizes,  and  the  butler’s  wife,  whom 
he  fears.  In  The  End  of  the  Party, 
Greene  explores  the  hidden  recesses 
of  another  small  boy’s  mind,  and 
A  Chance  For  Mr.  Lever  follows 
down  the  black  alleys  of  an  adult’s 
mind,  trembling  on  the  crossroads  of 
God  and  Satan.  Most  of  the  stories, 
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in  some  respect,  are  patterned  on 
Greene’s  old  familiar  theme:  relig¬ 
ious  faith  versus  the  slings  and  ar¬ 
rows  of  misfortune,  with  the  former 
often  coming  out  second  best. 

Since  his  conversion  twenty-three 
years  ago  (through  "an  intellectual, 
if  not  an  emotional  belief"),  Greene 
has  not  produced  one  book,  probably, 
that  would  be  very  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  average  Catholic  high 
school  teacher.  He  does  not  write 
about  the  beauties  of  the  faith  or  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  and  yet  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  works  are  pronouncedly 
Catholic.  More  than  any  other  mod¬ 
ern  writer,  he  seems  to  have  grasped 
the  complexity  of  the  human  mind 
and  soul  and  interpreted  that  com¬ 
plexity  in  the  light  of  the  temporal 
world,  through  which  all  must  pass, 
and  the  eternal  world,  for  which  all 
must  only  hope  and  conjecture  over. 
Leon  Bloy  said  on  his  deathbed,  "I 
feel  an  immense  curiosity”;  so  in 
Greene  there  is  that  strong  sense  of 
the  hereafter  which  colors  and  shapes 
the  doings  of  his  characters.  The 
objection  on  many  a  tongue  might 
be:  but  aren’t  Greene’s  characters  all 
weaklings,  cowards,  and  thoroughly 
frustrated  individuals?  This  might 
be  answered  with  another  question: 
how  many  people  are  really  and 
truthfully  lion-hearted  when  faced 
with  damnation,  death,  sin,  sordid¬ 
ness  ?  The  lips  may  speak  bold  words, 
the  face  may  be  set  in  lines  of  bravery 
like  the  proverbial  Shining  Knight, 


but  way  down  deep  in  the  heart  of 
man  —  how  many  real  "heroes"  are 
there?  The  saints  and  martyrs  were 
heroes  to  be  sure,  but  Graham 
Greene  has  never  written  about 
either.  Some  critics  say  also  that, 
although  Greene  sets  his  stories  in 
realistic  backgrounds  and  covers 
them  with  an  aura  of  realism,  yet  his 
characters  are  unreal  to  some  extent. 
They  are  much  too  weak,  much  too 
susceptible  to  sin.  Yet,  right  here 
in  this  country,  are  not  the  jails 
crowded,  the  mental  wards  filled  to 
capacity?  Or,  to  put  it  on  more  fa¬ 
miliar  grounds  —  isn’t  there  always 
a  line  outside  the  confessionals  on 
Saturday  afternoon? 

Graham  Greene,  the  man,  has 
never  emerged  fully  as  a  clear-cut  in¬ 
dividual.  He  does  not  take  to  wide¬ 
spread  interviewing  and  public 
speaking  as  does  his  fellow  convert, 
Waugh.  In  many  ways  indeed,  he 
remains  as  only  a  "silhouette."  He 
and  his  wife,  Vivien,  and  their  two 
children  live  in  Oxford,  but  he  is 
known  to  disappear  for  great  lengths 
at  a  time.  These  sojourns  take  him 
to  various  countries  on  the  Continent, 
where  he  is  often  seen  in  the  back 
streets  and  bistros,  in  search  of  new 
material.  At  present,  he  is  at  work 
on  the  screenplay  of  a  new  film  to  be 
called  The  Third  Man,  with  Vienna 
as  the  background. 

He  has  been  described  as  "shy, 
sardonic,  sensitive,  misanthropic,  pro¬ 
foundly  Christian,  and  disdainful  of 
the  common  man"  —  a  complexity 
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of  personality  that  somehow  fuses 
with  his  fictional  creations.  More 
will  probably  become  known  of  him 
when  he  is  buttonholed  by  the  press 
on  his  arrival  in  New  York  to  write 
the  libretto  for  the  planned  musical 
version  of  The  Heart  of  the  Matter. 


Meanwhile,  he  will  continue  to  shock 
those  who  look  to  his  works  for 
saccharine-sweet  religiosity,  but  he 
will  continue  to  please  those  who 
seek  a  well-told  tale,  enriched  with 
human  and  eternal  values. 


it 


—Autumn 


What  more  shall  Autumn  ever  yield? 

Thick  rose-heaps  —  red  and  thorned  and  wild, 

With  petals  steeped  in  a  yellow  field, 

And  the  Fall  breeze  coming  quick  and  mild 
Through  the  wet  and  ivy  green.  The  rains, 

With  a  weird  flesh-warmth,  like  small  moons  leaping, 
Smother  the  creep-growth  of  country  lanes; 

And  vapors  rise  on  sap-filled  juices  seeping! 

As  if  within  a  slothy  dream,  with  jubilation, 

As  the  sea  its  own  self-spell  is  heaving 
High,  a  bloody  serpentine  elation 
Burns  in  my  sensuous  grieving. 

I  feel  the  hot  Earth’s  swell  and  rife  upheaval 

Into  last  breath  and  sacred  strength  primeval. 

—  Bernard  Driscoll 


THE  SNAKE  TRICK 


By  W.  H.  MADSEN 


Smoky  Mountain  Resort, 
North  Carolina 

Dear  Mrs.  Payson: 

Thanks  for  the  nice  letter  you  wrote  Harry  and  me.  We’ve  been  having 
a  great  time  in  the  mountains  for  the  past  week. 

You’re  probably  wondering  why  I’m  writing  you  an  answer  instead  of 
your  husband,  so  I’ll  tell  you. 

You  remember  me  and  Harry  decided  this  resort  was  just  the  place 
for  our  vacation.  When  you  hit  the  jackpot  in  a  poker  game  like  we  did, 
there’s  no  reason  you  can’t  go  to  a  swell  place  to  blow  it  all.  And  that’s 
what  we’ve  been  doing.  It’s  too  bad  you  couldn’t  come  but  I  know  how 
it  is  with  the  kids  and  all.  Well,  Harry  and  me  have  been  having  a  hell 
of  a  good  time  like  I  said.  The  boating  and  swimming  have  been  terrific 
and  the  hunting,  too.  Of  course,  the  liquor’s  good  any  time.  You  know 
what  I  mean. 

Anyway,  yesterday  afternoon  Harry  went  off  somewhere  alone  and  I 
decided  to  go  looking  for  him.  I  hunted  everywhere  and  couldn’t  find 
him  and  by  that  time  I  was  kind  of  thirsty  so  I  headed  for  the  swell  bar 
they  have  at  this  place.  And  who  should  I  find  there  but  Harry  guzzling 
the  stuff  down  all  by  himself  with  a  silly  grin  on  his  face. 

When  he  saw  me  he  hollered  over  for  me  to  join  him  and  ordered  a 
tall  one  for  the  two  of  us.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  smirking  about.  I 
could  see  he  was  feeling  good. 

Harry  told  me  he’d  thought  of  a  great  gag  to  play  on  some  of  the 
people  up  here.  I  asked  him  what  kind  of  a  gag,  knowing  all  along  it 
was  going  to  be  one  of  those  practical  jokes  he’s  always  cooking  up.  Well, 
it  seems  he  had  found  a  dead  rattlesnake  in  the  woods  back  of  our  cabin. 
And  this  snake  had  given  him  his  idea. 
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I  don’t  know  whether  he  ever  told  you  the  story  or  not,  but  when  he 
was  overseas  in  India  his  outfit  was  layed  out  so  that  the  shower  room 
they  built  was  at  the  end  of  a  row  of  mud  huts.  Well,  one  day  Harry  and 
a  couple  of  the  boys  found  a  dead  cobra  and  figured  they’d  have  some  fun. 
They  tied  a  thread  around  its  head  and  coiled  the  cobra  up  in  the  grass 
alongside  the  path  that  led  to  the  showers.  Then  they  took  the  other  end 
of  the  thread  and  payed  it  out  across  the  path  and  up  to  the  front  of  one 
of  the  huts.  The  guys  all  sat  down  there  with  Harry  holding  the  end  of 
the  thread. 

Well,  as  he  told  me,  there  weren’t  ever  any  women  around  so  the 
guys  never  wore  anything  when  they  went  for  a  shower.  And  pretty  soon, 
along  came  a  guy  with  nothing  around  him  but  a  towel.  The  boys  sitting 
in  front  of  the  hut  waited  while  he  cleaned  up  and  then  came  back  up 
the  path.  Then,  just  as  the  poor  unsuspecting  fellow  came  even  with  the 
thread,  Harry  gave  it  a  pull. 

He  told  me  what  happened  then  was  funny  as  hell.  The  guy  saw 
the  snake,  gave  a  big  yell  and  went  ten  feet  up  in  the  air.  When  he  came 
down  his  towel  was  off  and  he  ran  like  blazes  up  the  path  stark  naked. 
Well,  the  joke  turned  out  so  good  they  pulled  it  all  day.  Nobody  dared 
to  take  a  swing  at  Harry,  either.  You  know  how  big  Harry  is. 

By  this  time,  he’d  put  a  couple  more  drinks  under  his  belt  and  was 
feeling  very  good.  I  could  see  what  was  coming. 

Sure  enough,  Harry  wanted  to  play  the  same  trick  here  at  the  resort. 
You  see,  the  pier  on  the  lake  where  the  boats  are  tied  up  and  everyone 
goes  swimming  is  at  the  end  of  a  walk  that  leads  to  the  cabins.  It  was 
practically  the  same  setup  Harry  had  overseas.  He  told  me  his  idea  was 
to  hide  the  dead  rattler  somewhere  along  the  walk  and  catch  the  people 
when  they  came  up  from  the  lake. 

I  figured  this  wasn’t  the  Army  any  more  and  we  might  get  in  trouble. 
So  I  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  it,  but  he  wouldn’t  listen.  You  know  how 
he  gets  when  he’s  been  drinking. 

He  dragged  me  down  to  our  cabin  where  he  had  the  snake  hidden. 
It  was  a  long  one  with  a  whole  string  of  buttons.  Believe  me,  I  was  glad 
it  was  dead.  Harry  tied  a  thread  around  its  head  and  we  took  off  for 
the  lake. 

When  we  got  down  there  it  was  just  like  Harry  said  it  would  be. 
A  lot  of  people  were  coming  in  from  boating  and  swimming  and  were 
straggling  up  the  path  to  the  cabins.  Harry  waited  until  the  path  was 
empty  for  a  minute  and  hid  the  rattler  under  a  bush.  Then  he  unwound 
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the  thread  across  the  walk  and  up  to  a  bench  under  a  nearby  tree  and  we 
sat  down  and  waited  for  the  first  victim. 

Well,  up  the  walk  came  this  good-looking  girl  in  a  bathing  suit. 
Harry  waited  until  she  was  just  about  to  step  over  the  thread  and  then  he 
gave  it  a  pull.  I  can  tell  you  it  was  the  most  realistic  thing  I  ever  saw. 
Out  of  the  bush  came  the  rattler,  wriggling  along  looking  just  as  alive  as 
could  be.  If  I  hadn't  known  it  was  dead  I  would  have  run  myself.  And 
that’s  just  what  the  girl  did.  She  took  one  look  down,  gave  a  loud  scream, 
and  ran  like  the  devil  himself  was  after  her. 

Harry  laughed  until  I  thought  he’d  never  stop.  He  thought  it  was 
the  funniest  thing  he’d  ever  seen. 

After  she’d  disappeared  somewhere  up  the  walk  Harry  coiled  up  the 
snake  again.  We  waited  and  pretty  soon  along  came  a  man  and  his  wife. 
Harry  pulled  the  thread  like  he  did  before,  but  this  time  he  got  a  different 
reaction.  The  woman  yelled  all  right,  but  the  man  wasn’t  fooled.  He 
came  over  to  Harry  and  me  and  would  have  socked  one  of  us  if  Harry 
hadn’t  showed  him  how  big  he  was.  The  man  left  saying  he  was  going 
to  see  the  manager  and  a  few  other  things  I  won’t  write  here. 

By  now  I  could  see  if  we  kept  up  the  joke  much  longer  we  were  going 
to  get  into  a  heap  of  trouble  so  I  told  Harry  we’d  had  enough  fun  and  it 
was  time  to  quit.  But,  the  guy  just  wouldn’t  listen.  Harry’s  a  great  kidder. 

Well,  I  thought  if  I  left  him  he’d  get  tired  of  a  gag  without  an  audience. 
I  told  him  I  was  leaving  and  went  back  to  our  cabin.  I  lay  down  on  my 
bed  and  must  have  fallen  asleep.  Anyhow,  the  next  thing  I  knew  something 
woke  me  up  and  it  was  almost  dark  outside.  I  heard  a  yell  come  from 
just  outside  the  door  and  figured  that  must  be  what  woke  me.  I  ran  out, 
and  there  was  Harry  sitting  on  the  porch  squeezing  his  leg  with  both  hands. 
He  told  me  a  snake  had  just  bitten  him. 

He  had  been  bitten  all  right.  I  found  the  marks  just  above  his  ankle. 
I  put  my  belt  around  his  leg  tight  and  cut  the  marks  with  a  knife  from 
the  cabin  and  sucked  at  the  wound  like  crazy. 

The  resort  doctor  told  me  later  on  that  Harry  is  going  to  be  okay 
although  he’ll  be  pretty  sick  for  a  couple  of  days.  You  don’t  have  to 
worry  at  all. 

This  morning  I  asked  Harry  what  happened.  He  told  me  that  after 
I  left  he’d  fooled  around  some  more  and  then  it  had  gotten  too  dark  for 
any  more  fun.  So  he  had  come  back  to  the  cabin.  But  when  he’d  come 
up  on  the  porch  he’d  seen  a  rattlesnake  coiled  up  beside  the  door.  The 
first  thing  Harry  thought  was  that  I  was  playing  a  trick  on  him.  So  to 
show  me  he  wasn’t  being  fooled,  he  went  over  and  gave  the  snake  a  kick. 
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A  dumb  thing  to  do,  but  remember  Harry  had  been  drinking.  Well,  it 
wasn’t  a  dead  snake  at  all.  As  soon  as  he  touched  it,  the  rattler  gave  it  to 
him  good  and  then  beat  it.  That  was  when  Harry  yelled  and  woke  me  up. 

Like  I  said,  Mrs.  Payson,  Harry  is  coming  along  fine.  He’ll  be  up  and 
around  in  no  time.  After  that,  I  think  we’ll  be  coming  back  home.  The 
manager  paid  us  a  visit  and  told  me  that  while  the  guests  all  think  Harry 
is  a  nice  fellow,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  best  place  for  a  sick  man  is 
with  his  wife. 


As  ever, 


The  summer  leaves  have  left  the  trees; 

The  nights  are  long,  and  dark,  and  cool. 

And  morning  sunlight  coming  sees 
A  film  of  ice  upon  the  pool. 

Along  the  village  housetops  stretch 
The  icicles  in  crystal  chains, 

And  hidden  fingers  nimbly  sketch 
A  wilderness  on  windowpanes. 

The  skies  grow  dark,  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  expectation  fills  the  town, 

Till  finally  the  flakes  of  snow 
Come  slowly,  softly,  floating  down. 

—  Joseph  McLellan 


"ALL  BETS  CLOSED” 


By  CHARLES  LIONEL  REGAN 


Place  your  bets,  please!”  The 
swarthy  croupier  flashed  an  oily  smile 
at  the  throng  about  the  table.  It 
was  a  triumphant  smile,  for  the 
house  was  winning. 

Hands  eager  or  trembling  reached 
toward  the  red  and  black  cloth;  faces 
pale  or  resolute  turned  toward  the 
big  iron  wheel  and  the  silver  ball. 
Faded  dowagers,  their  faces  powder- 
smeared,  their  wrinkled  arms  weight¬ 
ed  with  ugly  bracelets,  played  fret¬ 
fully  with  dwindling  stacks  of  chips. 
Bored,  balding  old  men  chewed  on 
cigars  and  watched  their  wives  throw 
away  pounds  and  guineas.  Two 
newlyweds  sat  with  hands  linked, 
eyes  fastened  on  each  other,  then 
upon  the  wheel  and  the  high  pile  of 
chips  on  their  square.  Greasy  gigo¬ 
los,  cigarettes  hanging  from  their 
mouths,  and  a  few  hard-faced  pro¬ 
fessional  gamblers  eyed  the  turning 
wheel  and  smiled  slyly.  "All  bets 
closed,”  shouted  the  croupier.  All 
held  their  breaths  and  leaned  for¬ 
ward  as  the  clattering  ball  came  to 
rest  and  the  wheel  slackened  speed. 

"Black  —  number  twenty-eight!” 
called  the  croupier  and  raked  in  the 
chips,  amid  a  chorus  of,  "Oh  hell!” 
"Give  me  another  five  hundred,  Ron¬ 


nie,  there’s  a  dear”;  "I  say,  it’s  been 
black  five  times,”  and  "Honey,  we’d 
better  stop  now.” 

"Place  your  bets  again,  please!” 
Pierre  tossed  the  silver  ball  into  the 
air  and  caught  it.  "Place  your  bets 
for  the  .  .  .  Madame?” 

A  graying,  fortyish  woman  had 
left  her  chair  at  the  far  end  of  the 
table  and  approached  the  croupier. 
She  wore  an  evening  gown  of  the 
season  before,  and  there  were  blue 
circles  beneath  her  eyes.  She  drew 
a  much-washed  glove  from  her  left 
hand. 

"Listen,”  she  said  in  an  undertone. 
"Will  you  give  me  chips  for  this?” 
and  she  tugged  at  a  plain  platinum 
band  on  her  third  finger. 

The  croupier  smiled  and  shook  his 
head.  "I  am  sorry,  Madame.  We 
take  only  the  bank  note.” 

The  face  that  had  once  been  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  lips  that  had  once  been 
full,  suddenly  began  to  work  con¬ 
vulsively.  "Please,”  she  said.  "I 
have  to  get  back  to  the  Continent 
tomorrow  and  this  is  all  I  have  left.” 

"Madame,  it  is  against  the  rule  of 
this  house.” 
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"Then  take  it  as  collateral  and  . . 

"Madame,"  Pierre  spoke  firmly. 
"We  must  have  cash.  That  ring  is 
worthless  to  us." 

"Worthless!  My  hus  —  it  cost 
ninety  pounds!" 

Pierre  turned  toward  the  wheel. 
"Bets  are  closing!” 

She  seized  him  frantically  by  the 
sleeve.  "Listen,  can’t  you  advance 
me  something?  I’ve  played  here 
before,  so  did  my  husband,  until ...” 

"Please  leave,  Madame.  Others 
wish  to  play,”  said  a  voice  in  her  ear. 
It  was  that  of  an  attendant. 

She  stared  wildly  at  him,  then  at 
Pierre,  then  at  the  frowning  crowd 
at  the  table.  And  she  gave  a  short, 
hysterical  laugh.  "You  fools!"  she 
cried.  "Don’t  you  know  that  this 
table  is  wired?  Every  table  on  the 
island  is.  They  take  your  money 
and  smile  at  you  like  this  damn  Ru¬ 
manian.  You  see,  they’re  afraid  to 
let  me  win  back  what  I’ve  lost  — 
any  of  what  I’ve  lost.  Let  me  go!” 


A  powerful  arm  had  seized  each 
of  hers  and  a  dark,  threatening  face 
on  either  side  warned  her  to  silence. 

"You  can’t  frighten  me!"  she 
shrieked,  and  struggled  to  free  her¬ 
self.  "I’ve  seen  too  much.  Let  me 
go,  I  tell  you!" 

They  bore  her  screaming  to  the 
door. 

Pierre  gazed  after  her  and  then 
turned  with  a  shrug  toward  the 
players. 

"Who  is  she?"  asked  a  gruff, 
cigar-smoking  old  gentleman. 

"I  do  not  know  her  name.  She 
comes  here  every  season.  Her  luck 
is  usually  —  poor.  She  will  be  back 
next  year.” 

Two  of  the  old  women  exchanged 
significant  glances.  A  young  couple 
slipped  unobtrusively  from  the  room. 

Pierre  was  at  the  wheel  again,  toy¬ 
ing  with  the  silver  ball. 

"Place  your  bets,  please!  All  bets 
closed!” 


A  STUDY  OF  MODERN  PAINTING 

By  RONALD  WEYAND 


Before  you  make  up  your  mind 
that  you  loathe  modern  painting  with 
every  fibre  of  your  being,  why  not 
give  it  a  little  consideration?  Today’s 
gallery-hung  canvases  may  not  be 
worth  two  cents  in  your  estimation, 
but  every  civilization  has  left  its  im¬ 
print  on  art,  and  abstraction  is  ours. 
It  echoes  the  hope  and  confusion  of 
our  times.  Like  it  or  not  we’re  stuck 
with  it.  Objectively,  we’re  respon¬ 
sible  for  it.  We  should  consider  it 
objectively.  Kindly  also.  For,  like 
A1  Jolson,  it  may  not  be  with  us 
forever. 

It  all  began  in  France  with  the 
budding  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  revolutionary  spirit  being  far 
from  dead,  Cezanne  had  demon¬ 
strated  his  postulate  that  all  nature 
could  be  reduced  to  the  cube,  cone, 
cylinder  and  sphere.  The  French 
impressionists  had  broken  up  light 
and  the  small  band  of  cubists  had 
taken  the  ultimate  step  by  breaking 
up  the  object  itself.  This  formidable 
rising  tide  found  its  principal  con¬ 
tributors  in  Messrs.  Braque  and  Pi¬ 
casso. 

Abandoning  the  wide  discordant 
color  areas  which  the  Parisian  fauves 
had  adopted  from  Gaugin,  Georges 
Braque  joined  Pablo  Picasso  in  wall¬ 
ing  himself  in  at  Montmartre  with 


African  Negro  bric-a-brac,  masks, 
grotesque  idols,  sculptured  bits  of 
glass  and  nails,  drums  and  reed  in¬ 
struments.  Braque  played  the  ac¬ 
cordion  and  Picasso  was  quite  a  hand 
at  the  African  drum.  These  pre¬ 
occupations  were  hardly  enough  to 
confine  them  to  their  studios,  how¬ 
ever.  Both  men  were  young,  had 
mastered  the  necessary  preliminaries 
of  art,  and,  while  busy  imbibing  Bo¬ 
hemian  atmosphere,  were  eager  for 
experimentation. 

Together  they  evolved  a  form  of 
expression  which  allowed  them  a 
field  to  themselves.  By  progressive 
steps  they  grew  away  from  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  natural  objects.  They 
continued  Cezanne’s  reduction  of 
deep  space  to  the  two-dimensional 
surface  of  the  picture  plane  by  com¬ 
plicated  color  hatchings.  More  and 
more  they  limited  the  picture  to  its 
own  surface,  thus  becoming  the  un¬ 
witting  precursors  of  camouflage. 
Perspective  ruled  out,  color,  form 
and  arrangement  their  own,  they 
were  completely  at  liberty  and 
worked  so  closely  together  that  by 
1911  their  work  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  apart. 

Previously  the  prominent  place  on 
the  European  scene  had  been  held 
by  the  fauves,  but  after  Braque’s  de- 
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sertion  they  subsided  to  reveal  the 
cubists  standing  in  their  place. 

The  real  reason  for  Braque’s  move 
is  open  for  speculation.  Contrary 
to  what  Braque  admirers  love  to  as¬ 
sert,  he  was  never  a  master  of  any 
conventional  school  of  painting.  He 
studied  first  under  tired  students  of 
Monet  and  Desiderot,  was  beguiled 
by  the  daring  coloration  of  the 
fauves,  and  later  undertook  the  re¬ 
strained  color  of  early  cubism.  His 
post-cubist  work  is  almost  dull.  To 
portray  nature  realistically  and  yet 
successfully  as  Constable  did,  re¬ 
quires  a  loving  care  and  insight 
which  Braque  obviously  lacked.  Con¬ 
stable  presented  moods  in  his  land¬ 
scapes  by  a  keen  selective  attention 
to  color  and  form.  To  be  sure,  he 
was  limited  by  the  overall  pattern 
of  the  scene  depicted,  but  never 
shackled  to  it.  If  a  bush  or  tree 
made  a  poor  design  on  canvas  Con¬ 
stable  unblushingly  moved  it.  He 
worked  a  network  of  rhythmically 
related  lines  into  deep  space  fascinat¬ 
ing  the  eye.  The  color  present  in  a 
landscape,  he  interpreted  to  suit  the 
desired  mood. 

Braque,  in  closing  his  eyes  to  na¬ 
ture,  the  faithful  representation  of 
which,  perhaps,  hampered  his  ex¬ 
pression  of  feeling,  did  aid  in  the 
creation  of  a  whole  new  world  of 
enchanting  geometry,  luminous  tex¬ 
tures  and  implied  forms.  Early  cu¬ 
bist  work  has  the  power  to  en¬ 
chant  the  spectator  like  a  privileged 


glimpse  of  another  planet.  It  is  an 
experiment  without  pretense.  It  is 
genuine. 

But  this  is  early  cubism.  As  it 
developed,  cubism  revolved  like  a 
wheel,  departing  from  nature  entirely 
and  gradually  returning  to  it,  so  that 
today  we  understand  cubism  as 
the  abstract  representation  of  objects 
from  nature.  It  is  representational 
insofar  as  it  uses  the  object  as  a 
“point  of  departure.”  * 

These  later  cubist  pictures  are  the 
blood-pressure-raisers  of  the  century. 
Wherever  this  type  of  painting  has 
been  exhibited  violent  reaction  has 
frequently  ensued.  At  Picasso’s  first 
post-war  exhibit  in  France,  irate 
Parisians  tore  fifteen  paintings  from 
the  gallery  walls  and  led  a  march  on 
his  studio  at  Rue  des  Grands  Augus- 
tines,  demanding  that  a  bonfire  be 
made  of  his  work.  Many  have  found 
cubism  intolerable. 

The  reason  can  be  seen  on  canvas. 
Cubism  is  a  paradox.  It  does  and 
does  not  depict  objects  from  nature. 
It  is  not  really  abstract  because  it 
does.  It  is  not  really  representa¬ 
tional  because  it  does  not.  Given 
Braque’s  Compote  Dish ,  Bottle  and 
Mandolin,  eventually  we  locate  all 
three.  Not  without  difficulty,  for 
they  are  distorted,  independently  col¬ 
ored  and  slithering  through  one  an¬ 
other.  If  they  disclaimed  identity 
with  nature  perhaps  we  might  appre¬ 
ciate  them  in  themselves.  But  the 
realization  that  this  thing  represents 
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what  we  recall  as  a  compote  dish, 
shocks  sensibility.  The  two  images 
do  not  coincide  in  the  slightest,  and 
yet  we  feel,  from  the  title,  that  they 
should.  The  result  is  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  plebian  and  I  feel  cheated. 

And  more  to  be  reckoned  with  is 
the  undignified  treatment  that  the 
human  figure  received  at  Picasso’s 
hands.  The  artist  explains  this  away 
by  pointing  out  that  in  dealing  with 
portraits  he  attempts  to  achieve,  not 
a  physical  likeness,  but  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  one.  Head  of  a  Woman,  dated 
1940,  has  a  long  cow-like  snout 
with  a  square  end,  depending  from 
a  large  eye  upper  left.  To  the  right 
of  this  a  rubbery  set  of  lips  is  just 
about  to  shut  down  on  the  other  eye¬ 
ball  as  if  it  were  a  grape.  Below, 
the  neck  swells,  reduces  to  a  pin¬ 
point  and  swells  out  again  where  one 
might  expect  the  shoulders  to  appear. 
If  this  is  a  psychological  likeness,  it 
is  certainly  no  compliment  to  the 
woman  in  question. 

Picasso’s  ideas  are  laudable.  If 
one  closes  his  eyes  to  their  progeny, 
they  handle  the  situation  quite  nicely. 
" Simultaneity  of  the  circulating  view¬ 
point”  is  the  reason  why  we  see  so 
many  Picasso  portraits  with  both  eyes 
on  the  same  side  of  the  head.  His 
viewpoint  is  not  fixed  but  moving, 
so  that  one  picture  comprises  many 
views  of  the  same  object.  By  "equilib¬ 
rium”  Picasso  counter  balances  each 
element  to  the  left  of  a  central  axis 
by  a  companion  on  the  right.  "Re¬ 
versals”  are  another  important  part 


of  Picasso’s  work.  He  reverses 
things.  A  left  ear  turns  up  beneath 
the  right.  A  lamp  radiates  black 
light.  A  window  is  opaque,  the 
walls  transparent.  The  words  offer 
a  reasonable  explanation.  Faced 
with  the  paintings  we  wonder  why 
he  bothers  to  explain. 

The  one  saving  grace  in  Picasso’s 
abstract  is  his  color.  Here,  if  any¬ 
where,  is  his  psychological  strong 
point.  Although  his  hatchy  tech¬ 
nique  may  belie  it,  his  color  betrays 
considerable  thought.  An  entire  can¬ 
vas  is  not  enlivened  by  a  small,  well- 
placed  portion  of  vermilion  without 
the  guidance  of  thought.  Color  re¬ 
enforces  Picasso’s  designs.  An  in¬ 
justice  is  done  him  when  his  paint¬ 
ings  are  not  reproduced  in  color.  In 
contrast,  Braque,  who  has  now 
abandoned  cubism  for  modified  real¬ 
ism,  paints  in  soft,  restful  colors 
reminiscent  of  an  old  lady’s  shawl. 
Picasso’s  color  bears  the  strong  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  Iberian  background. 

Montmartre,  in  the  early  stages  of 
cubism’s  development,  was  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  modern  painting.  Yet  the 
movement  born  there,  though  revo¬ 
lutionary,  lacked  the  fire  of  other 
trends.  In  Italy  in  1910  futurism 
burst  forth,  flaring  more  brightly 
under  political  favor,  cajoled  by  its 
militaristic  bent.  It  advocated  war 
and  patriotically  asserted  that  mili¬ 
tarism  was  the  only  way  to  make 
Italy  a  world  power.  The  first  step 
in  establishing  itself  was  to  give 
Italy’s  hallowed  art  tradition  a  smart 
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slap  in  the  face.  Boccioni,  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  artists  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  pronounced  Raphael  “  disgust¬ 
ing”  and  discarded  Michelangelo  as 
“disgraceful.”  A  watchful  anti-femin¬ 
ism  prompted  the  futurists  to  demand 
the  suppression  of  the  nude  in  paint¬ 
ing.  They  substituted  in  the  central 
position  that  the  human  figure  had 
held,  the  machine.  “Our  altered  con¬ 
sciousness,”  wrote  the  futurists,  “will 
no  longer  allow  us  to  consider  man  as 
the  center  of  universal  life.  The 
suffering  of  a  man  is  of  the  same 
interest  to  us  as  the  suffering  of  an 
electric  lamp,  which,  with  spasmodic 
starts,  shrieks  out  the  most  heart¬ 
rending  expression  of  color.”  The 
next  step  in  their  advance  was  the 
advertisement  of  their  product  by  an 
unmerciless  shock  treatment.  This 
took  form  in  extravagant  anti-art 
demonstrations;  shows  with  garbled 
scripts,  glued  theater  seats,  unex¬ 
pected  explosions  and  other  Olsen 
and  Johnson  pranks,  rife  propaganda 
leaflets  scattered  from  the  clock 
tower  of  the  Piazza  San  Marco  in 
Venice  and  the  lunatic  gyrations  of 
Azari,  the  futurist  aviator,  his  ex¬ 
haust  pipe  crackling.  Despite  their 
love  of  display  the  futurists  were 
staunch  in  their  convictions,  and 
proved  their  sincerity  in  the  war  to 
which  their  leader,  Boccioni,  gave 
his  life. 

The  greatest  regret  of  the  futurists 
was  the  debt  owed  to  impressionism 
and  cubism  and  the  French  predomi¬ 
nance  in  art.  Subtracting  its  spirit, 


futurism  was  little  more  than  a  cross¬ 
breed  of  impressionism  and  cubism. 
It  thanked  the  impressionists  for  their 
perception  of  objects  as  related  to  one 
another  by  reflected  light,  but  held 
that  objects  are  also  related  by  an 
exchange  of  form  as  when  one  sinks 
into  a  sofa.  It  thanked  the  cubists 
for  destroying  the  artist’s  dependence 
on  reality,  but  denounced  them  for 
what  they  termed  their  “frozen 
imagery”  and  resultant  lack  of  move¬ 
ment  and  proposed  an  imaginative 
setting  in  motion  of  external  reality 
called  “dynamism.”  It  introduced  a 
series  of  multiple  exposures  within 
a  given  frame,  views  of  the  same 
objects,  captioning  this  “simulta¬ 
neity.”  Adopting  the  brilliant  colora¬ 
tion  of  the  post-impressionists,  it  at¬ 
tempted  to  extend  the  sensory  range 
of  the  painted  canvas  by  using  colors 
as  the  emotive  equivalents  of  sights 
and  sounds. 

But  unfortunately  the  principle  of 
simultaneity  was  present  in  the  work 
of  Picasso  before  futurism’s  incep¬ 
tion,  and  dynamism  can  also  be  found 
in  early  cubist  forms,  which  are  not 
static  but  patently  shifting  and  inter¬ 
changing.  Thus,  for  practicable 
ideas  of  its  own,  futurism  was  bar¬ 
ren.  It  was  its  wildcat  insistence 
upon  a  change  that  excited  many  a 
craze,  such  as  streamlining.  To  the 
majority  of  Americans  and  Euro¬ 
peans  futurism  meant  merely  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  newer,  better  things  to  come. 
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After  the  first  World  War,  bereft 
of  Boccioni’s  leadership,  futurism 
still  flickered  weakly  at  the  hands  of 
a  younger  Italian  group.  Yet  one 
habit  of  the  futurists  has  gotten  into 
the  blood  stream  of  modern  paint¬ 
ing  —  the  insistence  upon  slashing 
down  the  standards  of  existing  art 
forms.  Impressionists  and  post- 
impressionists  began  a  slow  change 
re-enforced  by  thought,  but  the  fu¬ 
turists  began  with  an  a  priori  desire 
for  change,  which  was  their  all- 
important  impetus.  It  put  the  accent 
upon  youth  and  production.  In¬ 
dustrialism  was  a  stimulus.  With  the 
increase  of  industrialism  the  futurist 
spirit,  often  inherent  in  the  former’s 
natural  results,  spread. 

Perhaps  more  than  to  any  other 
trend,  we  owe  the  appearance  of  our 
modern  buildings,  furniture  and  au¬ 
tomobiles  to  non-objective  art.  The 
stress  in  1949  is  upon  the  utilitarian, 
rhythm  and  space.  Flourishes  and 
embellishments  are  eliminated.  The 
New  York  World’s  Fair,  which  pre¬ 
dicted  today  in  The  World  of  Tomor¬ 
row,  embodied  in  its  trylon  and  peri- 
sphere  the  very  symbols  of  non-objec¬ 
tive  art. 

The  first  manifestations  of  non¬ 
objective  art  were  seen  in  France  in 
1913,  Orphism  and  Synchronism. 
They  favored  chromatic  color  and 
reacted  against  the  appearance  of 
clutter  common  to  the  cubist  analyti¬ 
cal  period.  At  first  amorphous  in 
character,  it  has  today  settled  into  a 
geometrical  pattern.  Its  texture  is 


slick,  images  clean-cut,  technique  as 
highly  refined  as  the  mathematical 
designs  of  Scripta.  It  has  evolved 
a  new  space,  the  limitless  space  of 
the  spheres.  The  colors  are  primary, 
often  refined  by  the  presence  of  gold 
or  silver  and  the  rhythm  pronounced 
and  simple. 

Non-objective  art  inspired  by  early 
cubism,  has  no  relation  to  objective 
reality,  does  not  represent  nature  and 
is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  it.  Here 
is  the  basic  difference  between  cubism 
and  non-objectivism.  The  cubist  used 
objective  reality  as  a  starting  point. 

Non-objectivism  responds  to  our 
modern  worship  of  Efficiency. 
“Order,”  Rebay  states  in  a  Guggen¬ 
heim  catalogue,  “is  the  safeguard  of 
life  as  disorder  is  the  end  of  rhythm. 
Confusion  is  energy  wasted  while 
simplicity  or  order  is  time  gained. 
Creative  order  through  art’s  educa¬ 
tional  influence  brings  practical  gain. 
As  it  becomes  constantly  more  im¬ 
portant  to  organize  the  space  in 
which  we  live,  acquisition  of  balance 
is  needed  for  a  feeling  of  well-being 
and  comfort.  .  .  .  Confused  environ¬ 
ments  no  longer  satisfy  the  masses 
influenced  by  the  settings  of  modern 
architecture  and  furniture.” 

(Rebay’s  mention  of  “the  masses” 
probably  lit  up  bright  red  as  you  ran 
your  eye  across  it.  Non-objective  art 
has  a  distinct  Russian  tang.  In  fact, 
it  was  nurtured  in  Russia.  In  1913 
the  resolved  change  to  pure  geometry 
was  effected  by  Malevich  in  Moscow. 
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His  concepts,  coupled  with  Rod¬ 
chenko’s  a  year  later,  based  upon 
the  square  and  the  circle,  formed  the 
foundation  for  new  ideas  in  paint¬ 
ing,  typography,  advertising  and 
poster-layout  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  Russian  experimental 
theater  was  responsive  and  with  non¬ 
objective  ideas  embraced,  changed  its 
concepts  of  design,  directing,  acting 
and  playwriting.  Lissitsky  proposed 
it  as  the  link  between  constructivist 
painting  and  modern  architecture. 
But  in  1920  the  axe  fell,  and  non¬ 
objective  art  no  longer  enjoyed  offi¬ 
cial  sanction  in  Russia.  Thereafter 
the  Russian  non-ob jectivists  confined 
themselves  to  utilitarian  media,  book 
jacket  designs  and  furniture  and  thus 
provided  an  experimental  laboratory 
of  ideas  for  artists  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.) 

Our  modern  furniture  obviously 
derives  from  non-objectivism,  which 
has  given  furniture  a  new  vitality 
independent  of  the  animal  leg  and 
the  claw-clutching  ball.  Modern  fur¬ 
niture  possesses  the  same  clean-cut 
form,  brilliance,  intensity  of  color 
and  space  consciousness  that  we  find 
in  any  non-objective  painting.  More¬ 
over,  the  designer  seems  to  go  about 
his  work  much  the  same  as  the  non¬ 
objective  painter  does,  emphasizing 
a  dominant  shape,  curve  or  line  in 
the  main  body  of  the  design,  which 
he  repeats  in  the  smaller  parts,  uni¬ 
fying  the  whole  by  a  uniformity  of 
color,  material  and  texture,  produc¬ 


ing  contrast  and  harmony  by  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  main  body 
and  the  supporting  parts. 

The  most  austere  non-objectivism 
was  seen  in  the  work  of  Piet  Mon¬ 
drian,  who  maintained  that  life  can 
be  manifested  as  dynamic  movement 
by  straight  lines  in  primary  colors, 
rectangularly  opposed.  His  last  years 
Mondrian  spent  in  New  York,  a 
staunch  devotee  of  jazz  rhythms  and 
boogie  woogie,  endeavoring  to  cap¬ 
ture  their  corresponding  mood  in  his 
last  pictures.  His  eyes  seemed  trained 
to  perceive  the  slightest  deviation  in 
equilibrium.  He  worked  with  clas¬ 
sic  patience.  The  walls  of  his  studio 
were  literally  covered  with  pinholes 
where  he  had  arranged  red,  blue  and 
yellow  rectangular  color  areas  of 
cardboard,  until  his  death  in  1944. 
He  had  spent  his  life  striving  to 
eliminate  the  accidental  and  estab¬ 
lish  pure  rhythm,  to  get  at  the  soul 
of  things  on  canvas. 

Art  critic  Sydney  Janis  notes  two 
undercurrents  in  the  moving  stream 
of  art,  classicism  and  romanticism. 
Classicism,  a  highly  intellectual  atti¬ 
tude,  he  assigns  to  abstract  art.  Ro¬ 
manticism,  which  stresses  freedom 
from  rigid  rules,  he  claims  is  the 
undercurrent  of  surrealism.  The  sur¬ 
realists  truly  pride  themselves  on  a 
lack  of  pattern.  They  contend  that 
their  art  is  constantly  expanding,  de¬ 
veloping  and  changing. 

Its  beginnings  are  obscure.  It  de¬ 
veloped  gradually  and  irregularly. 
First,  in  Italy  there  was  a  reaction 
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to  the  futurist  movement  called  the 
"scuola  metafisica."  While  futurism 
was  fierce,  new  and  wide-awake,  this 
school  attempted  to  revive  the  arts 
of  antiquity  by  dreaming  them  into 
a  new  existence.  Contrary  to  the 
Kinetic  relationship  of  objects  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  futurists,  the  "scuola 
metafisica"  separated  their  objects 
and  fixed  them  in  stark  immobility. 
They  welcomed  back  the  linear  per¬ 
spective  painstakingly  compounded 
during  the  Renaissance.  They  intro¬ 
duced  a  principle  opposing  simul¬ 
taneity  called  static  incongruity.  To¬ 
gether  upon  the  same  plane  they 
placed  unrelated  objects,  statues  and 
vegetables,  mannequins  and  wheel¬ 
less  vans  and  everything  in  their 
canvases  was  pointedly  inanimate. 

One  of  its  leaders,  de  Chirico,  said, 
"I  paint  what  I  see  with  my  eyes 
closed";  this  same  viewpoint  per¬ 
vades  our  modern  surrealism.  Its 
focus  is  upon  fantasy  and  dream 
imagery.  In  all  probability,  surreal¬ 
ism  has  gained  its  present  status  in 
our  modern  world  on  the  strength  of 
its  escape  value  as  an  antidote  to  the 
tedium  of  everyday  life. 

But  as  with  most  trends  in  modern 
painting  its  relationship  to  science 
can  be  clearly  seen.  It  smells  of 
psychoanalysis.  Artists  seeking  a 
new  source  of  stimuli  found  in  the 
subconscious  mind  a  vast  store  of 
discontented  images  which  could 
well  have  exuded  from  Pandora’s 
box,  headless  figures,  seaweed  and 


even  fried  eggs  that  tick.  They  each 
seized  an  assortment  and  by  now  we 
have  seen  the  same  images  reappear 
many  times. 

Generally  we  think  of  surrealism 
as  literal,  or  representational.  It  is 
sometimes  abstract.  But  the  most 
popular  division  is  the  representa¬ 
tional  school,  to  which  Mr.  Salvador 
Dali  belongs.  This  school  varies 
textures  and  forms,  but  its  objects 
are  usually  recognizable  as  natural 
formations,  simple  or  composite. 

Surrealism  in  America  has  received 
much  attention  and  much  of  it  has 
been  monopolized  by  Mr.  Dali.  Be¬ 
sides  publicity  and  money,  he  has 
other  aims.  In  his  own  words,  "My 
whole  ambition  in  the  pictorial  do¬ 
main  is  to  materialize  the  images  of 
concrete  irrationality  with  the  most 
imperialist  fury  of  precision,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  as  objectively  evi¬ 
dent,  of  the  same  consistency,  of  the 
same  durability,  of  the  same  per¬ 
suasive,  cognoscitive  and  communi¬ 
cable  thickness  as  that  of  the  exterior 
world  of  phenomenal  reality."  If 
surrealism  is  as  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  as  any  statement  by  Mr.  Dali, 
we  must  all  despair.  A  convenient 
way  for  a  pretender  to  cloak  himself 
is  by  kicking  up  a  flurry  of  words. 

But  where  sincerity  is  found  in 
surrealism  there  is  an  object  well 
worth  consideration.  The  Swan, 
painted  by  Racz,  is  an  honest  ex¬ 
ample.  Andre  Racz’s  love  of  nature 
transforms  the  work  into  one  of  true 
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loveliness.  His  pictorial  devices  are 
unique  and  organized  loosely  but 
well.  His  feathery  net  seems  com¬ 
posed  of  some  strange  bird’s  tail, 
touched  now  and  again  by  soft  flecks 
of  light  as  it  fades  in  pendent  wisps. 
And  the  beautiful  abstract  figure  of 
the  swan  rising  capriciously  upward, 
translucent  and  luminous,  accented 
by  a  small  star-like  eye  possesses 
more  of  the  feeling  of  a  swan  than 
any  realistic  representation  could. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Racz’s 
attitude  a  persistent  reaction  to  fu¬ 
turist  principles.  He  maintains  that 
in  a  society  "dominated  by  perhaps 
the  biggest  tyrant,  the  machine,  the 
artist  has  to  persist  in  maintaining 
the  indispensable  ties  with  nature.” 

This  is  surrealism  at  its  best.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  repellent  to  the  spectator 
than  when  he  receives  an  impression 
of  disorganization  from  a  canvas.  It 
is  like  walking  unannounced  into  a 
cluttered  room.  Because  clutter  ap¬ 
pears  on  canvas  does  not  make  it  art. 
Communications  In  Space  by  Herbert 
Bayer  has  everything  imaginable  fly¬ 
ing  against  a  puff  of  smoke,  squad¬ 
rons  of  airplanes,  balloons,  railroad 
ties,  an  oil  well,  some  tadpoles  and 
a  few  polka  dots  for  good  measure. 
Mr.  Bayer  terms  the  elements  of  his 
painting  "powerful  forces  seemingly 
undisciplined.”  We  can  well  appre¬ 
ciate  what  a  task  the  artist  must  have 
had,  making  these  disciplined  forces 
seem  undisciplined. 

One  masterpiece  of  organization 
is  Janet  Sobel’s  Music,  in  which 


she  translated  her  impression  of 
Shostakovich's  war  music.  It  is  done 
in  the  same  genre  which  has  been 
recently  popularized  by  Jackson  Pol¬ 
lock,  but  without  his  come-what-may 
line  and  form.  The  overall  impres¬ 
sion  is  of  such  unity  that  we  almost 
feel  we  are  looking  at  an  oblong  of 
linoleum.  Although  she  has  made 
free  use  of  bright  colors  and  a  large 
quantity  of  nervous  lines,  she  has  re¬ 
lated  them  so  well  that  nothing  domi¬ 
nates  and  unbalances  the  painting. 
Because  of  its  unusual  complexity  it 
has  an  hypnotic  effect.  One  feels 
that  he  might  look  indefinitely  into 
those  bursting  sprays  of  fire,  water 
and  vapor.  Music  is  a  magnificently 
controlled  example  of  abstract  sur¬ 
realist  painting. 

Philistines  guffaw  more  loudly  at 
any  painting  by  Joan  Miro,  perhaps 
because  by  so  doing  they  fancy  that 
they  insult  the  object  and  the  artisan. 
They  do  not.  They  compliment  it 
and  him.  For  Miro  means  to  be 
funny.  The  poor  fellow  was  not 
taking  himself  seriously  when  he  con¬ 
cocted  Man  Throwing  a  Stone  At  a 
Bird.  Now  isn’t  that  a  relief? 

The  chief  trick  of  Miro’s  humor 
consists  in  his  placing  practical  ref¬ 
erences  on  the  face  of  the  abstract. 
Miro  is  bright,  lively  and  as  gay  as 
an  unleashed  French  poodle.  He 
may  be  a  little  vulgar  at  times,  but 
then,  so  is  Fred  Allen. 

Miro,  Paul  Klee  and  Alexander 
Calder  have  provided  abstract  art 
with  a  new,  much  needed  serum.  By 
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its  separation  from  conventional 
schools,  abstract  art  had  taken  on  a 
dour  cast.  Even  in  its  bizarre  balls 
there  was  a  note  of  desperation. 
These  three  men  have  injected  the 
genuinity  of  America’s  love  of  fun. 
In  their  work,  abstract  art  laughs  at 
itself,  a  healthy  sign. 

For,  giving  modern  painting  its 
due,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
main  defect  is  sham  and  pretense. 
As  a  relief  from  everyday  paintings 
of  everyday  things,  abstract  and  sur¬ 
realist  art  might  be  welcomed  by 
the  public.  As  a  steady  diet  it  is 
rejected.  It  should  remain  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  a  norm.  It  lacks  the  soul 
to  make  it  a  norm  in  itself.  No  phase 
of  art  which  subtracts  man  from  the 
center  of  its  interest  can  ever  pro¬ 
duce  great  art.  This  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  by  historians. 

In  the  days  of  the  Dutch  little 
masters  painting  was  a  paying  occu¬ 
pation.  Painters  painted  what  peo¬ 
ple  wanted,  the  well-scrubbed  en¬ 
vironment  of  which  the  Dutch  were 
so  justly  proud.  Today  the  painter 
is  haggardly  aloof.  He  is  a  pitiful 
creature,  abused  and  misunderstood. 
So  he  builds  a  wall  between  himself 
and  the  public.  And  cruel  as  it  may 
seem,  that  wall  will  remain  there 
until  he  begins  to  paint  what  the 
people  want. 

For  every  honest  modernist  there 
are  a  hundred  pretenders.  These 
lesser  geniuses  can  often  be  detected 
from  their  neurotic  replies  when 
challenged.  Paul  Burlin,  who  painted 


the  distortion  called  Fallen  Angel, 
says  "Kiss-mummy  pictures  are  no 
longer  acceptable.”  Does  he  actually 
believe  that  his  own  particular  brand 
is?  Extraordinary  conceit. 

If  Picasso,  who  could  technically 
do  better,  can  produce  messy  paint¬ 
ing,  what  is  to  prevent  a  pretender, 
who  could  not,  from  producing  sim¬ 
ilar  work,  and  who  can  distinguish 
between  them  ?  Such  discerning  eyes 
are  rare. 

Why,  when  we  have  progressed  to 
this  point  of  technical  perfection  dis¬ 
played  by  commercial  artists  such  as 
Rockwell  and  the  late  N.  C.  Wyeth, 
does  the  painter  suddenly  abandon 
technique  and  reality?  Occasionally 
a  special  effect  may  be  sought,  but 
exclusive  use  of  no  skill  is  an  insult 
to  the  public,  as  is  the  overlooking 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Should 
the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  ele¬ 
vated  da  Vinci  be  spurned  as  un¬ 
necessary  ?  Can  it  be  no  longer  worth 
while  to  represent  objects  realisti¬ 
cally?  Or  do  we  lack  artists  with 
the  curious  stamina  of  Rembrandt, 
da  Vinci  and  Raphael?  Do  we  in¬ 
stead  have  artists  too  lazy  to  dig  at 
the  essence  of  an  object  and  make  it 
show  through  a  realistic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  its  own  form?  A  Picasso 
worshipper  marveled  that  during 
his  Nazi  confinement,  the  artist  pro¬ 
duced  enough  paintings  to  make  up 
the  sum  total  of  another  artist’s  life’s 
work.  Picasso’s  masterpiece,  Char¬ 
nel  House,  must  have  required  time. 
But  surely  much  less  time  than  the 
Mona  Lisa. 
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Abstraction  has  been  with  us  for 
a  long  while,  and  it  has  had  much 
to  give.  It  has  enlivened  modern 
painting,  broadened  its  horizons, 
given  it  new  color  and  form  and 
spirit.  But  no  artist  can  create  a 
world  superior  to  the  one  in  which 
we  live. 

Long  after  the  storm  of  abstraction 
is  past  the  solid  rock  of  convention 
will  remain.  In  the  cases  of  many 
young  artists  today,  the  abstract  fas¬ 
cinated  them  for  a  while  and  they  left 
it  somehow  the  better  for  the  infatua¬ 
tion.  Walter  Steumpfig  had  this 
experience.  He  claims  that  he  found 
the  abstract  too  confining.  At  pres¬ 
ent  he  is  an  unpretentious  leader  of 
neo-romanticism.  Some  foreign  born 
artists  working  in  America  have  come 
up  with  a  fusion  of  tastes,  which  the 
public  appreciates.  Yasuo  Kunio- 
shi  paints  with  French  and  Chinese 
influence  realistic  things  like  stoves. 
He  is  an  unusual  case  among  modern 
painters.  He  supports  himself  by 
painting  alone.  People  buy  his  work. 
Another  unusual  case  is  Peter  Blume, 
who,  due  to  some  quirk  in  his  nature, 
has  found  the  patience  to  spend  three 
years  on  one  canvas,  Excavation.  He 
also  paints  realistically.  His  work 
smacks  of  the  good  old  American 
animated  cartoon.  Such  influences 


are  wholesome.  They  reflect  a  health¬ 
ier  aspect  of  our  civilization.  So  do 
the  rugged  American  artists,  Bunyan- 
esque  ex-lumbermen  like  Fletcher 
Martin,  who  paint  what  they  see 
with  the  strength  of  manhood.  These 
painters  are  peculiarly  our  own.  They 
are  encouraged  by  public  acceptance. 

And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  theirs 
is  also,  broadly  speaking,  modern 
painting. 

Abstraction  is  slowly  going  stale. 
It  has  given  just  about  all  it  can  give, 
and  is  staggering  under  opposition. 
There  is  a  constant  turmoil  in  art 
circles  and  now  and  then  an  outburst 
occurs  to  denote  which  way  the  wind 
is  blowing.  In  our  native  city  The 
Boston  Museum  of  Modern  Art  re¬ 
cently  changed  its  name,  deploring 
the  connotations  clinging  to  the  name 
'modern.”  "Modern”  painting,  fan¬ 
ned  to  life  by  the  disillusionment  of 
war,  will  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  a 
world  aiming  at  peace.  Among 
artists  there  is  a  gradual  return  to 
a  respect  for  life,  man  and  God. 
Art  expert  A.  M.  Frankfurter  says, 
"Watch  for  a  surge  toward  beauty, 
real  beauty,  not  the  fascination  of 
anecdote  nor  the  spell  of  eclecti¬ 
cism.” 

Weary  of  abstraction  we  are  all 
watching.  Eagerly. 


ari&ee 

I  have  set  apart  a  section 
Of  each  day  for  introspection, 

For  examining  my  merits  and  my  sins; 

When  my  soul  has  been  laid  bare 
I  recite  a  little  prayer. 

I  will  quote  you  now  the  way  that  it  begins. 

''Lord,  You  know  that  I  am  holy, 

Not  at  all  like  some  poor,  lowly, 

Wretched  sinners  I  shall  mention  by  and  by. 

Fve  a  great  superiority 
To  mankind’s  large  majority; 

Of  course  I’ll  go  to  heaven  when  I  die.” 

Next  I  give  some  special  mention 

To  my  favorite  intention 

(Just  a  million  dollars  and  a  Cadillac), 

And  then,  quickly,  I  proceed 
To  recall  some  noble  deed, 

And  to  give  myself  a  pat  upon  the  back. 

When  I’ve  made  the  right  impression 

I  proceed  to  a  confession 

Of  the  sins  of  certain  people  that  I  know. 

If  I  didn’t  choose  to  tell 
They  might  slip  away  from  Hell, 

Which  is,  after  all,  the  place  where  they  should  go. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example 
(My  supply  of  them  is  ample), 

I  will  quote  you  one  or  two  of  these  at  random. 
(These  are  really  quite  terrific, 

Very  concrete  and  specific  — 

It’s  not  difficult  at  all  to  understand  ’em.) 
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"Lord,  I  hope  You  will  belabor 
Mr.  Jones,  my  next  door  neighbor, 

Strike  him  down,  I  pray,  with  some  eternal  blight, 
For  his  sins  have  grown  egregious, 

They  are  almost  sacrilegious, 

He’s  a  drummer,  and  he  practices  at  night.” 

Here  is  one  I  use  quite  often: 

"Lord,  please  lay  them  in  a  coffin, 

Strangle  them  to  death  with  extra  starchy  collars. 
Visit  them  with  some  disease 
(Something  lingering,  if  you  please), 

All  those  thieves  who  try  to  rob  me  of  my  dollars. 

"There  is  such  a  satisfaction 
In  completing  a  transaction 

When  your  profit  comes  to  twenty  times  your  cost, 
But  they  take  it  into  court, 

And  to  make  the  story  short, 

There  have  been  a  few  occasions  when  I’ve  lost.” 

I  have  different  kinds  of  prayers 

For  ’most  anyone  who  dares 

To  do  anything  that  might  incite  my  wrath. 

(I  remember,  as  a  boy 
That  I  took  a  special  joy 

Shouting  curses  at  the  man  who  taught  me  math.) 

When  I  finish  up  with  these 
I  renew  my  urgent  pleas 

For  a  few  small  things  to  help  me  through  this  life: 
"May  I  find  my  proper  station, 

Heading  some  big  corporation, 

And  please  send  a  new  mink  coat  to  please  my  wife.” 

Then  I  make  a  long  thanksgiving 
That  the  Lord  has  kept  me  living 
And  has  granted  me  a  comfortable  state. 

"I  have  heard  of  heaven’s  joys, 
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But  I  like  my  earthly  toys, 

Take  your  time,  O  Lord,  I’ll  never  mind  the  wait.” 

When  your  path  has  reached  its  end 
There  is  nothing  to  defend, 

And  I  know  I  soon  shall  climb  the  golden  stair, 

But  I  hope  I  won’t  be  lonely 
For  I  know  I’ll  be  the  only 
Single  solitary  human  being  there. 


—  Joseph  McLellan 
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The  muse  compels,  with  subtle  spells, 

And  I,  in  strict  compliance, 

Must  rise  and  sing,  in  tones  that  ring, 

The  benefits  of  science. 

It  counts  the  stars;  it  makes  our  cars 
And  expedites  our  lives, 

Enumerates  invertebrates, 

And  beautifies  our  wives. 

It  also  filters  out  the  silt 
To  make  our  water  cleaner, 

And  I  dare  say  it  knows  a  way 
To  make  the  grass  grow  greener. 

It  can  explain  the  fall  of  rain, 

Give  reasons  for  the  thunder, 

And  count  the  volts  in  lightning  bolts. 

It  really  is  a  wonder. 

A  mighty  name,  deserving  fame, 

Far  be  from  me  to  muddy  it; 

But  even  I  must  wonder  why 
I  have  to  go  and  study  it. 

—  Joseph  McLellan 
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FOR  OLD  TIME’S  SAKE 

By  ROBERT  PARKER 


TT  HE  slow,  intermittent  clicking  of 
her  heels  on  the  narrow  sidewalk 
was  the  only  sound  in  the  dark, 
empty  street.  He  trailed  quietly  be¬ 
hind  her,  clenching  his  fists,  smiling 
inwardly  as  she  hesitated  before  vari¬ 
ous  store  windows. 

It  was  going  to  be  so  easy  to  kill 
her.  A  momentary  shiver  passed  over 
his  lean  body,  but  he  convinced  him¬ 
self  it  was  due  to  the  night  air.  She 
didn’t  suspect  a  thing  and  there  was 
no  one  near  to  warn  her.  All  he  had 
to  do  .  .  .  He  winced  slightly,  then 
thought  of  her  there  just  before  him. 
He  could  imagine  the  worried,  pen¬ 
sive  expression  on  her  face.  But  those 
brains  of  hers  couldn’t  save  her  now. 
He  had  the  perfect  plan  this  time. 

She  passed  beneath  a  lonely  street 
light,  the  skirt  of  her  dark,  soiled 
coat  swaying  gently  with  each  un¬ 
hurried  step.  There  was  a  flash  of 
gleaming  black  hair  before  she 
moved  out  of  the  white  orb.  He 
nodded  to  himself,  rubbing  along  his 
hard,  unshaven  jawline.  She  knew 
she  was  something  to  look  at,  too. 
He  remembered  the  first  time  he  met 
her. 

The  table  had  been  crowded  and 
the  game  exciting,  but  when  she  slid 
in  next  to  him  it  was  impossible  to 
ignore  her  dark,  radiant  beauty.  At 


onCe  she  began  to  play  the  same  num¬ 
bers  as  he,  leaning  her  soft  body 
across  him  to  watch  more  closely  the 
spinning  wheel,  tensing  with  him  as 
it  slowed.  Even  after  he  started  to 
lose  steadily  she  continued  playing 
what  he  chose.  His  luck  failed  to 
turn,  however,  and  as  his  pile  of 
chips  dwindled  he  plunged,  won 
some  back,  but  then  quickly  lost  it, 
lost  everything,  dragging  her  down 
with  him. 

She  spread  open  hands,  shrugged, 
then  pouted  up  at  him  with  her  wide 
red  mouth.  "At  least  it’s  more  fun 
getting  cleaned  here  than  under  the 
shower.”  She  glided  away  toward 
the  bar,  her  bright  red  gown  just 
snug  enough  about  her  hips  to  de¬ 
serve  the  attention  it  got. 

Swiftly  he  followed  to  claim  the 
high  stool  beside  her.  "You’ve 
shamed  me  into  a  confession.  I've 
still  got  enough  for  a  few  drinks.” 

Her  deep  eyes  sparkled.  "Wonder¬ 
ful,”  she  murmured.  "Let’s  see  how 
far  it  goes.” 

That  was  the  beginning.  Young 
and  restless,  he  feasted  on  her  beauty, 
became  fascinated  by  her  cleverness 
at  finding  easy  money.  Soon  they 
were  traveling  all  over  the  country, 
gaining  the  confidence  of  countless 
susceptible  men  and  women  and 
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swindling  or  blackmailing  most  of 
them  out  of  sizable  fortunes.  They 
did  practically  everything  except  — 
murder.  Again  he  started  at  the  word. 

But  it  had  been  profitable,  and 
fun.  It  had,  that  is,  until  she  grew 
tired  of  him  and  one  morning  he 
awoke  to  find  her  gone  without  a 
trace.  He  called  the  desk,  talked 
with  the  doorman,  searched  every¬ 
where,  but  in  vain;  and  when  be¬ 
cause  of  his  past  he  also  discovered 
it  almost  impossible  to  go  straight, 
his  once-genial  attitude  toward  her 
was  supplanted  by  a  hatred  which 
only  gradually  had  disappeared. 
Now  for  nearly  ten  years  he  hadn’t 
seen  or  heard  of  her,  until  tonight. 

Ahead  of  him  the  street  was  very 
dark.  Only  when  the  slow  staccato 
of  her  heels  ceased  did  he  realize 
she  had  stopped  to  look  at  another 
window  display. 

Tonight  she  had  come  to  him,  still 
attractive,  seeking  some  money  to 
leave  town.  Facing  him  in  his  dingy 
single  room,  she  peered  about  ner¬ 
vously,  awaiting  his  reply. 

He  smiled  inwardly  as  he  trailed 
his  toughened  fingertips  across  a 
dusty,  scarred  table  top.  "You  know 
I  haven’t  got  that  kind  of  dough.” 

"You  must  have.  Come  on,  for  old 
times’  sake.” 

He  glanced  away  to  a  clouded  win¬ 
dow  and  the  close  dark  building  op¬ 
posite.  "I  can’t  pick  up  dough  like 
that  now,  or  didn’t  you  know?” 


She  stuck  her  hands  into  the  slash 
pockets  of  her  rumpled  coat  and  de¬ 
termination  flared  wildly  in  her  eyes. 
"Get  somebody  else  to,  then.  I’ll 
pay  you  back.”  With  her  dark 
beauty  growing  more  artificial  at 
each  step,  she  advanced  slowly  for¬ 
ward  and  placed  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders.  "C’mon,”  she  pouted,  "be 
a  pal.” 

He  regarded  her  face  impassively. 
It  was  heavy  with  make-up  trying  to 
disguise  the  years. 

She  slipped  her  arms  around  his 
leathery  neck.  "Remember  the  times 
we  used  to  have,  honey?” 

He  was  thankful  his  past  experi¬ 
ence  with  her  had  left  him  insensible 
to  her  fading  charms.  When  she 
pressed  herself  against  his  hard  body 
and  started  to  muss  his  thinning  hair, 
he  stiffened  with  sudden  repulsion 
and  loathing.  The  old  feeling  of 
hate  returned,  surprisingly  strong 
and  attractive. 

He  pushed  her  away  abruptly  into 
a  chair.  "I  haven’t  got  any.  Can’t 
you  get  it  through  that  thick  skull  of 
yours?” 

She  bounced  up,  dark  eyes  blazing, 
her  voice  hard  and  caustic.  "Who  do 
you  think  you’re  shovin’  around?” 
Her  worn  coat  fell  open,  revealing 
the  flashy  dress  and  the  plump  figure 
underneath. 

"Listen,  you’re  in  no  position  to 
pull  any  of  that  stuff.  The  cops  are 
on  to  me  so  I  need  the  money  bad. 
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Now  come  across  or  I  might  suddenly 
start  remembering  a  few  things  head¬ 
quarters  has  never  learned.  I’ve  got 
nothing  to  lose  now  that  they  know 
all  about  me  down  there.” 

It  was  then  that  he  fully  realized 
her  baseness  and  that  murder  first 
entered  his  mind.  He  tried  imme¬ 
diately  to  reject  the  idea,  but  as  he 
listened  to  her  it  imbedded  itself  as 
all  the  more  necessary.  He  began 
to  flex  his  strong,  lean  fingers.  The 
cops  had  been  after  him  for  a  long 
time,  and  this  was  just  what  they 
needed.  Soon  his  hatred  increased 
and  so  blinded  him  that  he  found 
himself  ignoring  her  and  actually 
planning  the  murder  while  she 
talked. 

Finally,  he  told  her  he  would  have 
the  money  ready  in  the  morning. 
After  she  had  left  the  full  under¬ 
standing  of  what  he  planned  to  do 
made  him  hesitate,  stare  at  his  rough, 
dirty  hands;  but  then  he  remembered 
her  threats  and  silently  followed  her 
out  the  door. 

Now  she  was  less  than  fifty  feet 
in  front  of  him,  still  staring  at  the 
window  display.  A  dim  light  shone 
from  inside  the  glass  and  he  caught 
the  faint  glitter  of  jewelry.  She  al¬ 
ways  looked  at  something  in  that 
way  when  she  was  thinking.  This 
time  it  probably  was  how  to  turn  him 
over  to  the  cops  and  still  remain 
free.  Well,  this  time  it  wouldn’t 
work. 


He  crept  up  behind  her  slowly, 
cautiously,  sinewy  fingers  tense.  They 
were  all  alone  and  she  didn’t  sus¬ 
pect  a  thing.  In  a  moment  he  would 
be  safe.  He  stopped  and  glared 
at  her  through  the  pale  darkness,  his 
lean,  blunt  features  set.  Sweat  rolled 
down  his  back,  his  sides,  his  legs. 
He  had  never  killed  anyone  before; 
he  wondered  if  he  would  lose  his 
nerve.  Well,  he  was  going  to  find 
out  —  now. 

He  took  a  deep  breath,  fixed  his 
gaze  on  the  back  of  her  neck,  and 
stole  forward.  When  he  extended 
his  strong  arms  she  was  too  intent 
on  his  demise  to  be  aware  of  her 
own.  He  smiled.  In  a  moment  she 
would  never  harm  him  again.  His 
powerful  fingers  wrapped  themselves 
around  her  throat,  and  he  tried  to 
pretend  they  belonged  to  someone 
else,  that  she  was  just  a  doll.  As  she 
slipped  quickly  to  the  pavement  his 
arms  felt  the  whole  weight  of  her 
body.  It  was  so  easy. 

He  was  hardly  aware  of  the  muf¬ 
fled  noise  behind  him.  When  it  pene¬ 
trated  to  his  mind  he  whirled  about 
in  sudden  panic,  speechless.  The 
girl’s  inert  body  slid  from  his  grasp. 

There  was  a  man  standing  behind 
him,  not  a  very  big  man,  but  he  had 
a  gun.  It  glinted  softly  in  the  pale 
light. 

The  man  stepped  forward,  snarl¬ 
ing,  "Get  away  from  her.”  He  knelt 
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before  the  vague  shadow  at  his  feet, 
then  sprang  up  as  it  moaned  slightly. 

''You  fell  for  it  nice,  didn’t  you? 
Almost  too  nice  when  I  lost  you  for 


a  moment  in  the  dark.”  His  tight 
lips  curled  upward.  "I  nearly  thought 
the  Lieutenant  had  let  the  line  on 
his  bait  out  too  far  then.” 


^Jlie  shelve n  t Lire 6  ^fi/jcC^i 
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"All  right,  McCann  —  you  know  you  can’t  drive  in  here  without  a  sticker." 


OF  MUCH  VOUT 

By  WILLIAM  H.  COSS,  Jr. 


E  ARLY  in  1945  an  ormolu  plaque 
was  unearthed  in  Sheridan  Square, 
New  York,  by  Professor  Sasha  La- 
pine,  while  she  was  supervising  the 
search  for  a  rachitic  trumpeter  whose 
name,  ''Bops”  Spitalier,  was  an  ob¬ 
vious  nomme  de  home.  At  the  time 
this  discovery  seemed  to  have  little 
significance,  but  later  research  proved 
its  great  importance.  Unfortunately 
the  plaque  had  vanished  by  then  and 
was,  to  all  appearances,  lost  forever 
until  we  found  it  this  year  being  used 
as  an  hors  d’oeuvre  tray  in  a  local 
saloon. 

After  many  months  of  studying 
the  nearly  illegible  lettering,  which 
appears  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
pointed  shoe,  we  have  at  last  solved 
its  mystery.  Here  on  this  small  plaque 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Bop  mu¬ 
sician’s  language;  a  vade  mecum  for 
the  confused  layman,  who  previously 
has  only  been  able  to  sip  harder  on 
his  straw  when  he  heard  gossip  from 
the  bandstand. 

The  tongue  is  relatively  simple. 
For  example,  one  compares  adjectives 
thus  —  "greatest-gone-gonest-cool- 
insane.”  Due  to  the  extreme  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  language  one  may  sub¬ 
stitute  "tremendous”  for  "greatest” 
and  "crazy”  for'  "insane.”  Professor 
"Bops”  McSiegal,  of  Metronome, 


shows  us  the  adjectives  in  action  in 
his  story  of  Bolonious  Clunk.  Clunk 
was  a  very  serious  musician  who 
would  stare  at  the  piano  for  two  or 
three  bars,  then  play  a  bar  or  two, 
and  so  on.  What  he  didn’t  play  was 
every  bit  as  good  as  what  he  did. 
One  evening,  when  he  stared  at  the 
piano  for  a  full  thirty-two  bars,  the 
bass  player  turned  to  him  in  rapt  ad¬ 
miration  and  commented:  "Man  that 
was  the  gonest.”  "Gonest,”  of  course, 
being  the  superlative  of  "greatest,” 
and  the  comparative  of  "gone.” 

Naturally,  life  is  not  all  beer  and 
popcorn  for  these  linguists.  Many 
times  there  is  a  confusion  of  terms, 
especially  when  an  initiated  member 
is  talking  to  an  outsider,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  case  of  a  musician,  one 
"Bops”  Rallentando,  who  walked 
into  Lindy’s  in  New  York  one  eve¬ 
ning  and  asked  the  waiter  for  a 
slice  of  cheesecake.  The  waiter  said, 
"The  cheesecake  is  gone,”  to  which 
the  musician  replied,  "Cool,  bring 
me  two  slices.”  "Cool”  being  the 
superlative  of  "gone”  and  the  com¬ 
parative  of  "gonest.” 

The  confusion  of  terms  grows 
worse  because  many  words  depend 
on  the  inflection  of  one’s  voice  for 
their  meaning.  Thus  "cool”  can 
mean,  the  superlative  of  "gone,”  i.e., 
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one  step  away  from  "insane”  (and 
aren’t  we  all?),  or  it  can  be  a  warn¬ 
ing  (if  voiced  with  proper  tenseness) . 
An  instance  to  exemplify  this  can  be 
easily  imagined.  If  one  were  about 
to  step  on  a  coral  snake,  one’s  com¬ 
panion,  if  sufficiently  alert,  would 
yell,  "Cool  man!”  Whereupon  one 
would  step  back  gingerly,  saying 
"I’m  hip,”  which  is  the  approved 
way  of  showing  your  cognizance  of 
something.  For  example,  a  musician 
says,  "Dig,”  pointing  his  trembling 
finger  at  the  bacchante  dancing  by. 
He  wishes  you  to  look  at  her  for 
some  obscure  reason,  and  you  signify 
your  compliance  by  saying,  "I’m  hip,” 
using  any  vocal  inflection  you  wish. 
Of  course,  some  would  say,  "Dig  the 
chick,”  which  is  "look  at  the  girl.” 
This  is  hardly  English  in  action,  but 
the  choice  is  up  to  you. 

If  you  are  already  speaking  in  this 
manner,  then  you  are  on  a  "cool 
kick.”  A  "kick”  is  a  way  of  living. 
So  that,  we  can  see,  if  "Bops”  Dolo- 
roso  is  spoken  of  as  on  a  bop  "kick,” 
one  might  assume  that  he  is  "blow¬ 
ing”  bop.  "Blowing”  means  play¬ 
ing,  whatever  the  musical  instrument 
might  be.  Thus,  one  "blows”  piano, 
bass,  drums,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
usual  wind  instruments.  If  we  turn 
once  again  to  Professor  McSiegal, 
we  find  an  explanation  of  this  curious 
usage.  The  Professor  states  that  an 
eccentric  electrician  had  connected 
the  air-conditioning  unit  to  the  horns 
and  the  rhythm  section  of  a  certain 


club  orchestra,  causing  it  to  be  the 
"coolest”  combo  in  town,  and  giving 
rise  to  such  an  expression  as,  "He 
blows  great  drums.” 

The  word  "scene”  is  extremely 
common  in  bop  parlance.  A  "scene” 
is  any  unusual  occurrence.  If  the  oc¬ 
currence  is  sufficiently  unpleasant  or 
even  "insane,”  it  is  generally  referred 
to  as  a  "hassle.”  A  hassle  could  come 
about  easily  if  bopsters  and  "moldy 
figs”  should  happen  to  be  discussing 
music.  The  "moldy  figs,”  being  tra¬ 
ditionalists,  might  play  a  record  by 
"Yellow  Dog”  Lafitte  to  prove  that 
"One  Nostril”  Smith,  a  New  Orleans 
half-breed,  could  blow  better  alto 
than  "Yardbird”  Parker.  This  would 
occasion  loud  and  derisive  comments 
by  the  bopsters  and  trouble  would 
surely  ensue.  If  the  hassle  should 
develop  into  physical  interaction  one 
could  correctly  report  that  a  "crawl,” 
or  fight,  was  in  progress,  which 
would  be  decided  when  one  or  the 
other  contestant  was  "washed,”  or 
beaten.  This,  it  must  be  mentioned, 
is  an  excellent  way  to  decide  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  Dixieland  and  Bop. 

The  only  other  important  thing 
for  the  student  to  remember  is  an 
extremely  overused  phrase,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  song,  "I  Only  Have 
Eyes  For  You.”  When  one  wants 
or  is  going  to  do  something,  one  has 
"eyes”  for  that  thing.  So  that  if  one 
wishes  jimmies  on  an  ice  cream  cone, 
and  who  doesn’t,  one  says,  "I  have 
eyes  for  jimmies.”  Then,  since  the 
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language  is  abbreviated,  if  nothing 
else,  one  shortens  this  to,  "I  have 
jimmies  eyes,”  which  might  make 
things  clearer  to  Jimmie,  who  has 
been  blind  for  two  weeks  now.  It  can 
very  well  develop  into  a  game  in  a 
short  time,  something  to  play  on 
those  cold  winter  evenings  when  you 
have  "fire  and  popcorn  eyes.” 


If  you’re  ready  now  for  anything, 
take  out  those  summer  polaroids, 
paint  the  frames  with  wide,  red 
stripes,  tie  a  shoestring  around  your 
neck,  buy  a  jade  cigarette-holder, 
grab  your  prayer  rug  and  glide  down 
to  the  corner  jam  house,  where  all 
of  us  are  digging  the  cool  character 
blowing  that  insane  musical  saw. 


Odd  how  some  grow  squeamish  with  the  Polyphemus  mentioned. 
For  despite  his  unconventional  size  he’s  rather  well-intentioned. 
His  roily  cacophonous  eye’s  the  worst  of  detriments 
And  sad  to  say  it’s  this  that  nearly  everyone  resents. 

You’d  think  folks’d  be  Christianized  in  this  one  point  of  view. 
They’re  so  much  better  off  than  he.  Instead  of  one  they’ve  two. 

Apiece. 

Now  if  you  were  Polyphemus  with  his  single  eye,  just  think  — 
You  couldn’t  ogle,  look  askance,  you  couldn’t  even  wink, 

And  if  you  wept,  the  bitter  tears  ran  grayly  down  your  nose. 

You  couldn’t  well  look  cross-eyed,  when  you  struck  a  comic  pose. 
The  gamut  of  emotions  are  no  longer  willy-nilly. 

For  sweetness,  archness,  anger,  love,  you  —  just  look  .  .  .  silly! 

Stupid. 
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But  aside  from  mere  adversion  where  our  selfish  public’s  driven 
By  erroneous  directions  in  which  sympathy  is  given, 

Perhaps  you’d  comprehend  if  you  would  but  reflect  a  while 
On  condemning  a  poor  ogre  who  defends  his  domicile, 

Which  is  just  exactly  what  he  did,  when  we  get  down  to  cases. 

For  here  were  sailors  poking  in  a  fellow’s  private  places. 

They  read  his  diary. 

And  Homer  confidentially  —  we  grant  him  his  good  verse  — 

He  treats  his  villains  shabbily,  but  Polyphemus  worse. 

Here  we’ll  set  you  down  the  reason  and  explode  a  Grecian  myth, 

’Twas  only  personal  prejudice,  to  broach  the  matter’s  pith. 

The  poet  was  a  gentleman  of  less  than  normal  size, 

So  anyone  expansive  he  would  avidly  despise. 

Little  guys  he  liked. 

Let’s  suppose  that  after  herding  sheep,  returning  to  your  cave, 
Surrounded  by  the  aura  of  security  it  gave, 

You  dumped  your  ton  of  lumber  in  the  sheep-dung  on  the  floor, 

And  espied  retreating  figures  nimbly  making  for  the  door. 

An  ogre’s  cave’s  his  palace  still,  no  matter  what  they  say, 

And  the  sailor-Greek’s  were  little  more  than  vagrants  anyway. 

Bums. 

Polyphemus  probably’d  been  eating  snails  for  weeks 
And  Greeks  were  plump  and  gamesome  with  their  rosy  Grecian  cheeks. 
Of  mutton,  crawfish,  crabs  and  such  one  soon  becomes  quite  sick. 
With  little  variation  one  might  tire  of  it  quick! 

Not  every  day  could  Polyphemus  eat  some  Ancient  Greeks, 

Who  tasted  like  ambrosia  if  flavored  with  green  leeks. 

(Or  onions.) 

Because  he  dashed  out  their  brains,  do  not  infer  he’s  mussy. 

The  brains  detracted  from  the  taste.  So  there!  Instead  he’s  fussy. 
However,  he  ate  only  two  so’s  not  to  be  a  glutton, 

Smacked  his  juicy  giant  lip  and  slapped  his  belly-button, 

Took  a  doughty  giant  breath  and  burped  a  giant  burp, 

Then  retired  for  the  evening  quaffing  goat-milk  slurp  by  slurp. 

A  trifle  rude  it’s  true. 

O  when  the  dawn,  the  rosy-fingered,  early  did  appear, 

Which  happened  every  morning  in  the  old  Homeric  year, 

The  rising  Polyphemus  masticates  a  pair  of  Greeks, 

Then  takes  his  herd  and  lunch-pail  and  abroad  to  labor  sneaks, 
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Solicitous  in  parting  to  expend  an  hour  or  more 
Meticulously  fitting  giant  boulders  to  the  door. 

The  Greeks  wanted  out. 

Odysseus  calls  a  huddle  for  the  worthies  of  his  crew 
To  weigh  the  circumstances  and  determine  what  to  do. 

The  captain  cites  a  mast  of  pine  reclining  in  the  corner. 

In  height  she  was  extensive  with  the  sticky  sap  still  on  her. 

’'Say,  fellas,  lookit  here,”  says  he  (and  pointing  toward  the  mast), 

"If  we  make  proper  use  of  this,  our  troubled  times  are  past.” 

And  gone. 

They  whisper  for  a  half  an  hour  and  roll  their  eyes  in  malice 
Watching  as  their  lurid  scheme  unfolds  from  its  chrysalis. 

Too  soon  poor  Polyphemus  coming  home  kicks  off  a  boot, 

And  kneads  into  a  better  shape  a  tired  giant  foot, 

Settles  back  in  sheep-dung  for  a  fragrant  little  snooze 
When  up  popped  Odysseus  with  a  bag  of  Grecian  "booze.” 

(Greek  hooch.) 

It’d  wilt  the  hair  on  father  bear,  so  graciously  excuse 
What  seems  to  me  —  is  probably  —  a  vulgar  term  I  use. 

But  only  to  be  sociable  old  Polyphemus  took  it. 

And  said,  "Enough,  I’m  potty.”  Quoth  the  Greeks,  "Now,  you  don’t  look  it.” 
Odysseus  wrought  a  double  shot  and  offered  him  the  hooker. 

And  only  to  be  sociable  old  Polyphemus  took  her. 

More  sociable  each  time. 

The  ogre  rubs  his  belly  which  was  a  portentous  omen, 

And  inquires  delicately  for  his  benefactor’s  nomen. 

Wily  Greek  Odysseus  answers,  "Noman,”  with  a  look 

That  said,  "I’d  like  to  see  that  in  the  Ancient  Greek  Phone  Book.” 

"When  I  eat  you,  kind  Noman,”  said  the  ogre  with  rascality, 

"It  shall  be  with  fondest  memories  and  a  note  of  great  finality.” 

Which  was  decent  of  him. 

But  then  did  Polyphemus  both  his  final  Greeks  consume 
And  for  the  last  time  with  his  eye  survey  his  mountain  room. 

His  snores  fill  up  the  seaside  vault.  Odysseus  heats  the  pole, 

And  together  with  his  crewmen  excavates  a  messy  hole 
In  the  socket  of  the  ogre  as  they  spin  around  and  ’round 
The  heated  pine.  The  giant  wakes,  to  hear  a  crackling  sound. 

His  eye. 

Sitting  upright  broad  awake  he  feels  the  mis’ry  of  the  stake. 

"Gadzooks!”  he  said.  "M’  eyeball’s  gone  replaced  by  an  ache.” 
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Malicious  Greeks  to  comers  sneak  and  titter  to  themselves. 
Polyphemus  guards  the  door  against  escaping  elves. 

What  of  the  Greeks  next  morning  and  old  Polyphemus?  Well,  he 
Missed  the  crafty  Greeks  escaping  each  at  a  sheep’s  belly. 

The  sneaks! 

Doubled  up  in  mirth  Odysseus  boards  his  hollow  ship 
And  shouting  back  he  gives  the  giant  quite  a  bit  of  lip. 

The  giant  bites  his  fingernails  and  mutters  giant  curses. 

The  Greeks  with  giant  valuables  begin  to  burst  their  purses. 

This  ends  the  episode  of  sly  Odysseus  and  his  stick 
Which  Homer  terms  "adventure,”  but  was  just  a  dirty  trick. 


A  d —  dirty  trick. 

—  Ronald  Weyand 
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Sorrow  in  your  plains  of  purple, 
Barren  wastes  of  splendid  color. 
Bone  your  cheek  and  blue  your  lip, 
An  iron  sceptre  in  your  grip. 


The  winter  tree  is  bare  and  dry, 
With  ermine  nestled  at  its  feet. 
The  sap  to  bring  forth  royal  fruits, 
Has  withered  in  its  hapless  roots. 


The  useless  seed  upon  the  stone. 

A  ruby  has  not  breath  for  life. 

A  pearl  will  never  generate, 

So  you  must  wait  and  wait,  O  Queen, 

Cold  Queen. 

—  Orville  Purdy 
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My  heart  has  been  shredded  by  the  hooves  of  a  hundred  golden  centaurs. 

Oh,  my  heart  is  a  poor  broken  thing,  a  pulp  that  is  riddled  with  flame- 
tongues. 

Their  touch  strikes  sparks  from  the  stones,  they  flash  in  the  spattered 
sunshine. 

Each  bright  spark  is  a  white-hot  needle  lacing  my  heart  with  fire. 

Bright  hooves  click  over  the  rounded  cobbles. 

—  Robert  Tracy 
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WAITING 

By  ORVILLE  PURDY 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 


T*  HE  room  was  hot.  Fisher  and 
Markheim  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
far  window.  Only  their  breathing 
was  audible.  They  stunk  with  sweat, 
not  just  the  sweat  of  work  but  the 
sweat  of  terror.  They  dimmed  and 
came  into  focus  several  times.  Then 
I  fainted. 

When  I  awoke  Fisher  and  Mark¬ 
heim  were  still  standing  by  the  win¬ 
dow.  My  mouth  was  dry,  my  tongue 
like  an  orange  peel.  There  is  a 
gentle  breeze  now,  it’s  a  gift  from 
God.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  rested. 
My  hand  throbbed.  There  was  a 
pumping  inside  it  —  it  felt  as  if  it 
was  expanding  and  then  contracting. 
And  the  breeze  grew  stronger. 

"The  rain’s  coming  soon,"  whis¬ 
pered  Fisher. 

"Thank  God." 

"What  a  wind." 

"A  few  more  hours  of  life.”  I 
knew  what  they  meant.  They  glanced 
over  at  me. 

"You  still  on  deck,  boy?"  I  blinked 
my  eyes. 

"I’ll  get  you  some  water  soon." 

I  tried  to  smile  but  I  doubt  if  my 
lips  moved.  The  wind  outside  was 
starting  to  let  go  now  and  the  flimsy 
blinds  slapped  back  and  forth. 


"Batten  those  damn  things  down." 

"Think  it’s  safe  to  move  yet?" 

"They  won’t  bother  us  —  not  with 
the  rain  coming." 

"What  a  blow  it’s  going  to  be. 
Almost  black  out.” 

"Black  as  those  filthy  pigs  out 
there." 

And  now  the  rain  had  started  to 
fall,  heavy  as  if  a  faucet  had  been 
turned  on.  It  was  a  heavy  rain  and 
the  dampness  seemed  to  burst  my 
hand. 

"Get  the  boy  some  water." 

"I  think  he’s  gone." 

"Naw,  just  out." 
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I  blinked  as  the  water  rolled  over 
my  crusted  lips.  Lightning  slit  its 
way  beyond  the  blind  and  the  earth 
vibrated  with  the  thunder. 

"It  sounds  as  if  the  stuff  were 
coming  through  the  roof." 

"Let  it.  As  long  as  it  keeps  rain- 
ing  .  .  ." 

"When  it  stops  —  what  then?" 

"Just  pray  that  it  never  stops." 

One  of  them  stood  by  the  far  win¬ 
dow  again. 

"Are  they  gone?" 

"Can’t  tell.  Rain’s  too  heavy." 

"They’ll  get  us  next  time." 

"Shut  up  and  take  a  look  at  the 
kid."  Someone  felt  my  face. 

"He’s  like  a  furnace." 

"Wipe  his  face  again." 

"Hold  on  fella.  They’ll  never  get 

y  y 

us. 

"Come  over  here  a  minute." 

They  stood  by  the  window.  I  felt 
my  mouth  fill  with  vomit.  Fisher 
and  Markheim  dissolved.  A  flood  of 
thunder  shocked  me  from  my  stupor. 
I  opened  my  eyes.  The  blind  on  the 
window  behind  me  snapped.  The 
wind  knocked  a  bottle  on  the  floor. 
Glass  rattled  and  tinkled  as  in  an 
Oriental  shop.  Louder  and  louder. 
The  blind  fell  to  the  floor  with  the 
screeching  of  high-pitched  voices. 

A  sound  behind  me  —  I  turned 
my  head  as  best  I  could.  There  stood 
a  native,  wet  and  glistening.  His 
cheeks  were  grooved  with  savagery. 


I  was  still  not  noticed.  Markheim 
and  Fisher  had  their  backs  to  us.  My 
throat  was  ablaze.  I  could  not  warn 
them.  Cold  rain  came  through  the 
open  window  and  hammered  on  my 
brain.  I  could  touch  him  he  was  so 
close.  And  I  could  not  warn  them. 
His  thigh  had  a  great  pink  scar  on 
it  —  some  recent  combat.  He  stunk 
worse  than  sweat.  Half  crazy  with 
pain  and  terror  I  watched  him  raise 
his  blow  gun  to  his  lips. 

Markheim  yelled.  "Rat!"  A  gun 
cracked  and  the  heavy  savage  fell 
upon  me.  Blood  came  between  his 
eyes. 

"Get  that  pig  off  the  kid." 

"How’d  you  see  him?" 

"Didn’t.  Just  felt  him." 

They  didn’t  have  to  lift  the  native 
from  my  bed.  I  flung  him  on  the 
floor.  Puss  spurted  from  my  hand 
as  I  staggered  backwards  and  fell 
against  the  window. 

"Get  the  kid.  He’s  cracking  .  .  .’’ 

I  ran  out  onto  the  porch.  The 
rain  swirled  around  and  around  in 
my  head.  Out  into  the  clearing  — 
and  then  a  hundred  knives  dug  into 
me.  I  toppled.  My  eyes  felt  smashed. 
But  I  could  see  them  now,  hundreds 
of  them,  just  waiting.  The  rain  made 
me  icy.  They  just  sat  waiting  — 
waiting  for  Markheim  and  Fisher. 
And  I  felt  cold  as  death. 


vision 

I.  Rhapsody 

A  dance  beneath  the  stars  of  steel, 

Where  horses  fly  and  trees  grow  blue, 

Where  even  lions  seem  unreal, 

Because  their  manes  are  hammered  from  the  fires  of  Hell. 

Between  one  footfall  and  the  rest, 

Down  never  ending  stairs  of  blazing  ice, 

Past  goblins,  ghouls,  and  phantoms  green, 

Through  tunnels  fiery,  icy-cold, 

And  over  the  damned  hawks  which  fly 
Beneath  the  chasms,  chill  and  lone. 

Each  snail  across  the  salamander  food 
Leaves  here  no  silver  streak  but  crimson  red; 

Down,  down,  and  up  the  towers  of  fire, 

Where  lie  the  tortured  in  their  brimstone  bed. 

A  messenger  from  Polar  Ice  sweeps  down 
The  blue,  grey,  green,  and  deep. 

Where  never  flesh  can  live  but  grinds 

The  soul  beneath  ten  thousand  years  of  sleep. 

Our  upward  path,  now  coasting  down 

The  furious  height  of  icy  blasts 

And  to  the  billows  of  the  flaming  lake, 

Where  lie  the  shrieking  ones  and  howl 

Their  woes  out  to  the  spiral  tower 

And  vainly  strive  to  move  the  crushing  ice 

Which  weighs  so  on  their  breasts  that  they  may  sleep. 

Sleep!  Sleep!  It  never  comes  to  those  beneath, 

But  up  above,  where  all  is  ice  and  snow, 

The  fury  of  the  Harpy  and  the  pain 
Of  disemboweling  devil  sears  the  brain. 
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Oh,  Hell!  Thy  horrid  eventide  along 
Thy  riverbanks  of  slime  and  waters  red 
Awakes  in  me  a  ghastly  try  at  song 
And  drives  me  upward  to  the  gates  of  day. 

Now  I  have  gone  and  cannot  know  what  things  are  done 
Between  the  thunder  and  the  sun. 


II.  Fantasy 

A  howl  at  dawn  when  all  is  still; 

When  crimson  fires  whirl  through  the  grey; 

When  Nature  stands  on  tiptoe,  unassured, 

Between  a  life  and  death. 

Across  the  canyon  past  the  iron  rocks 
I  grope  my  way  and  cannot  find 
A  solace  in  the  shifting,  burning  sands. 

Perhaps  up  through  the  woodlands  where 

The  birches  clutch  the  stars  with  leprous  claws, 

Another  hand  will  grasp  mine  own 

And  we  will  seek  and  find 

The  frozen  lake  and  lonely  isle 

Where  stands  the  Dark  Tower. 

"Childe  Roland’s  quest  be  mine; 

“What  shall  I  find?’’  I  cried  out  to  the  hills, 

And  screaming  wastes  of  silence  answered  me. 

I  turned  and  struck  my  way, 

Bent  earthward,  battling  with  the  searing  hail. 
Past  rotted  stumps  and  shrivelled  elms, 

All  glimmering  in  the  grey, 

I  plunged  into  the  blazing  mire 

And  wept  to  find  the  corpse  of  one  I  sought. 

Scalds,  burns,  all  tears  drenched  the  barren  wastes. 

But  there!  Beneath  the  crimson  cloud 
Stood  creatures  ghastly,  sentinels  of  death; 

They  beckoned  me  and,  to  escape, 

I  turned  and  fled. 
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The  wood  was  cool;  —  but,  nay,  no  comfort  there. 

Oh  Hell!  What  is  this  ripping  at  my  heart? 

A  Vulture!  "Cruel  Bird  of  Death,  begone! 

"Leave  off  thy  fell  repast!" 

"Ah,  Brutus,  is  thy  Hell  worse  than  this? 

"If  not,  I  will  betray  my  Caesar!" 

My  spleen  has  burst  and  blood  has  drenched  my  jowls. 
What  now  awaits  but  death  and  Hell? 

The  lake!  But,  nay,  the  ice  has  turned  to  fire; 

Long  hands  of  flame  grasp  at  my  throat. 

And  there  beyond  the  turpid  waves 
At  last  I  see  the  isle. 

But  what  is  there?  The  Tower? 

Where  is  my  fate  in  nothingness? 

The  love  I  seek  has  fled. 

Lichens,  weed,  and  slime  alone  remain. 

Ghosts  and  fiends  are  swarming  at  my  side. 

What  throne  has  Man  among  the  thorns  of  chance? 
Our  feeble  state  forbids 
Companionship  with  Death. 

—  Charles  Lionel  Regan 


By  WILLIAM  H.  COSS,  Jr. 


From  Lulu  White's  Mahogany 
Hall,  to  the  Royal  Garden  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  Nick’s  in  the  Village,  to  the 
pseudo-dives  on  52nd  Street,  jazz  has 
run  an  erratic  and,  at  times,  an  eclec¬ 
tic  course.  Born  of  filth  and  fire  and 
frustration,  nursed  by  the  demi¬ 
monde,  it  has  grown  to  have  at  least 
a  semblance  of  respectability.  This 
respectability  has  come,  not  because 
the  music  has  changed  essentially  in 
character,  but  because  the  people  are 
beginning  to  understand  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  a  music  that  is  peculiarly 
America’s. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  respectability 
and  the  acceptance  have  increased, 
the  music  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
lost  to  commercialism,  exhibitionism 
and  stagnation.  Dance  orchestras 
have  confined  themselves,  largely,  to 
half-conscious  renditions  of  insipid 
melodies.  The  fanatics  have  con¬ 
centrated  on  newness  and  noise.  The 
adamantine  Dixielanders  seem  to 
strive  only  to  produce  an  aphrodisiac 
mood  which  for  many  years  has  been 
considered  the  essence  of  jazz. 

It  seems  more  than  coincidental 
that  the  music  with  the  umbrageous 
past  has  begun  a  renaissance  because 
of  the  creative  imagination  of  a  blind 


man  who,  from  1946  to  1948,  lived 
in  a  railroad  tenement  on  East  73rd 
Street  in  New  York.  After  many 
years  of  bad  audience  reaction,  in¬ 
cluding  one  club  manager  who  "just 
got  out  on  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
pulled  some  hair  out  and  screamed 
when  he  heard  us  play  some  things 
in  three  keys  at  once,’’  Lennie  Tris- 
tano  had  begun  playing  at  New 
York’s  Three  Deuces  with  his  own 
trio.  There,  and  on  his  first  record¬ 
ing,  "I  Can’t  Get  Started,’’  I  was 
startled  by  the  clear,  melodic  lines, 
the  dissonances  out  of  Hindemith, 
the  driving  beat,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  new  phrase  from  the 
one  preceding  it  without  repetitious 
riffs. 

Anxious  for  further  development, 
Lennie  enlarged  his  group,  adding 
clarinettist  John  La  Porta  to  Billy 
Bauer’s  guitar  and  Arnold  Fischken’s 
bass.  Their  polyphonic  variations 
(a  combination  of  the  parts  so  that 
they  blend  harmoniously  and  yet  re¬ 
main  distinct)  on  the  chords  of 
"Ghost  of  a  Chance,’’  can  be  heard 
on  their  intriguing  disc  recording  of 
"Speculation.’’  La  Porta  left  the 
quartette,  and  Lennie  added  alto  sax- 
ist  Lee  Konitz  and  drummer  Shelly 
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Manne,  to  record  "Subconscious-Lee” 
and  "Judy”  for  the  New  Jazz  Record¬ 
ing  Company.  These  sides  show 
again  the  Tristano  penchant  for  poly¬ 
phony,  tight  ensemble'  work  and  re¬ 
laxed  solos. 

After  signing  a  Capitol  contract, 
Tristano  hired  tenor  man  Warne 
Marsh  and  drummer  Harold  Gra- 
nowski.  Their  first  record  for  Capi¬ 
tol,  "Wow,”  is  an  understatement 
in  title,  as  rhythm  variations  move 
the  beat  from  3/8  to  5/8  then  back 
to  3/8  time,  against  the  basic  4/4, 
employing  the  rhythm  as  chordal 
punctuation.  Here  is  Tristano  at 
his  best.  His  training  on  piano,  sax¬ 
ophone,  clarinet,  and  cello,  American 
Conservatory  course,  and  many  years 
of  gigging  around  the  country  had, 
finally,  produced  a  jazz  which  could 
parallel  the  development  of  classical 
music  in  the  twentieth  century  with¬ 
out  actually  deriving  from  it.  Here 
was  a  group  of  men  sufficiently  dis¬ 
ciplined  on  their  instruments  to  give 
the  fullest  expression  to  any  idea 
which  they  might  have,  conscious 
enough  of  their  idiom  to  play  with 
a  beat  and  without  previous  pattern¬ 
ing. 

Lennie’s  first  associate  was  Arnold 
Fischken,  known  as  "The  Most,”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  facile  genius  of  his  bass 
work.  After  years  of  playing  with 
Berrigan,  Teagarden,  Les  Brown, 
Butch  Stone,  et  ah,  Arnold  has 
evolved  as  the  master  of  the  bass, 
contributing  technical  ability,  beat, 


and  improved  ensemble  tone  to  the 
Tristano  music. 

The  second  member  of  the  group 
is  "The  End,”  as  Billy  Bauer  is  called, 
because  in  his  hands  the  guitar  has 
departed  from  its  rhythmic  inhibi¬ 
tions,  filling  in  wherever  it  fits  in 
the  structure  of  the  composition,  and 
assuming  the  autonomy  of  a  wind 
instrument.  Still  unsure  of  his  new 
style  after  providing  more  orthodox 
rhythm  accompaniment  for  Jerry 
Wald,  Abe  Lyman  and  Woody  Her¬ 
man,  Billy’s  new  freedom  of  guitar 
has  led  to  that  instrument’s  greater 
contribution  to  music. 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  I  thought 
altoist  Lee  Konitz  unworthy  of  note, 
his  tone  brittle,  his  ideas  mathemati¬ 
cally  sterile.  But  the  coaching  of 
Tristano  and  Lou  Honig,  plus  the 
emotional  security  which  he  has  at¬ 
tained  with  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
have  produced  a  superb  musician 
who  employs  pure  sound  and  strong 
contrapuntal  convictions,  richly  add¬ 
ing  to  the  lovely  texture  of  the  com¬ 
bo’s  music.  Warne  Marsh’s  tenor 
sax  gives  depth  and  more  sensitivity 
to  the  group. 

Lennie,  a  product  of  Chicago’s  pa¬ 
rochial  and  public  schools,  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  in¬ 
frequent  work,  is  the  sole  author  of 
this  new  jazz.  At  ten,  he  was  an 
accomplished  parlor  performer  with 
his  piano  playing.  His  great  talent, 
both  musically  and  in  his  other 
studies,  led  a  teacher  at  the  Institu- 
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tion  to  recommend  him  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Conservatory  in  Chicago  when 
he  left  the  Institution  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  Lennie  finished  the  regu¬ 
lar  four  years’  course  there  in  three 
years,  and  had  completed  the  require¬ 
ments  for  an  M.A.  when  financial 
problems  necessitated  his  working. 

He  played  tenor  in  a  rhumba  band 
until  that  swaying  insipidness  began 
to  bore  him.  He  switched  to  piano 
then,  sounding,  by  1944,  like  Art 
Tatum  in  that  pianist’s  greatest  mo¬ 
ments.  He  married  Judy  Moore,  a 
vocalist,  in  1945,  and  left  Chicago 


soon  after  a  couple  of  places  at  which 
he  had  played  went  into  bankruptcy, 
"voluntarily,  I’m  sure,  after  hearing 

9  9 

US. 

Aided  by  the  plaudits  of  the  Her¬ 
man  Herd,  Lennie  began  the  rounds 
of  New  York  clubs,  forming  his  pres¬ 
ent  group,  as  mentioned  above.  His 
musical  ideas  seemed  to  be  formed: 
delicateness  and  volcanic  fire,  classi¬ 
cal  depth  and  jazz  beat,  continuity 
and  counterpoint.  An  example  of 
the  structural  changes  he  began  to 
make  can  be  seen  in  his  recording  of 
"I  Can’t  Get  Started.”  Instead  of 


"What  do  you  mean  —  f All  my  imagination’ ?” 
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using  the  usual  thirty-two  bar  chorus, 
which  means  repeating  one  eight-bar 
phrase  three  times  with  an  eight-bar 
bridge  between  the  second  and  third 
phrases  (which  would  mean  that  the 
same  eight  bars  would  be  played  nine 
times  and  the  bridge  three  times,  if 
the  common  practice  of  playing  three 
choruses  were  followed),  the  punc¬ 
tuation  of  the  structure  is  changed. 
The  second  eight-bar  phrase  is  car¬ 
ried  into  the  bridge,  and  the  breaks 
are  made  within  the  second  eight-bar 
phrase  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  thereby  "reparagraphing”  the 
chorus,  and  leading,  through  develop¬ 
ment  and  continuity,  to  a  free-flowing 
expression,  rather  than  disconnected 
choruses.  Add  to  this  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  flatted  fifth,  the  atonality 


and  the  beat,  and  you  have,  in  the 
barest  of  technical  descriptions,  an 
example  of  the  Tristano  style. 

Unfortunately,  the  musical  ideas 
are  those  of  our  civilization  quite 
generally.  They  speak  of  Bertrand 
Russell,  excessive  locomotion,  inse¬ 
curity,  and  neuroticism.  And  yet,  at 
other  times,  there  seems  to  be  a  con¬ 
scious  striving  to  speak  more  lucidly, 
with  greater  feeling.  His  concert  in 
Boston  on  October  16th  clearly 
showed,  I  believe,  this  finer  percep¬ 
tion.  Regardless  of  this  fault,  for 
which  all  of  us  are  in  some  way  re¬ 
sponsible,  this  is  music  of  a  creative 
genius,  aided  by  superb  musicians. 
This  is  art  out  of  affliction;  the  in¬ 
sight  of  Lennie  Tristano. 
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in  which  he  is  heartily  seconded  by  his  parents  and  by  his  two  sisters  for, 
as  his  mother  says,  "We  could  certainly  use  one  in  the  family.”  Medical 
School  is  still  only  in  the  dream  stage,  however,  for  McCann  is  not  a  veteran 
and  so  his  studies  are  not  financed  by  the  G.  I.  Bill,  but  those  of  us  who 
know  him  are  confident  that  he  will  one  day  become  Doctor  McCann. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


This  issue  contradicts,  as  does  almost  every  issue  of  the  Stylus,  the 
yearly  and  monthly  cries  that  the  magazine  is  written  by  a  clique,  that 
"you  can’t  get  into  it  unless  you  know  the  wheels  up  there”  (the  "up  there” 
refering,  we  suppose,  to  the  rarified  atmosphere  in  which  Stylus  writers 
are  popularly  supposed  to  exist  —  just  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  that’s 
where  you’ll  find  us),  that  "the  same  old  people  appear  month  after 
month”  and  "nobody  can  ever  get  in.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  five 
short  stories  in  this  issue  two  are  by  writers  whose  work  has  never  before 
appeared  in  the  magazine.  Our  Art  Department  has  newcomers  who  did 
two  of  this  month’s  illustrations,  and  as  for  cartoonist  Chisholm  and  Tom 
McCann,  no  Campus  magazine  has  ever  seen  them,  or  anything  like  them, 
before.  Of  that  we  are  certain. 

The  Stylus  is,  as  we  perhaps  pointed  out  before,  your  magazine.  You 
are  at  once  its  readers  and  its  writers.  Instead  of  passively  accepting  it, 
instead  of  grumbling  if  it  fails  to  measure  up  to  your  expectations,  why 
not  write  something  for  it  vourself  ?  If  you  disagree  violently  with  what 
Walter  Carty  has  to  say  about  Graham  Greene,  if  you  burn  with  rage  over 
Bill  Coss’s  musical  opinions,  why  mutter  foul  things  in  the  Cafeteria,  why 
write  childishly  carping  letters  to  other  publications?  Instead,  why  not 
write  something  yourself  about  Greene  or  bop?  Why  not  let  us,  and  the 
College,  know  what  you  think  and  why  you  think  it?  We’d  like  to  see  any 
and  all  of  you  at  the  Stylus  office,  each  with  a  manuscript  clasped  in  his 
hot  little  hand.  Said  office,  an  interior  decorator’s  dream  of  fine  oak 
paneling  and  soft  lights  where  conversations  are  carried  on  which  lack 
only  a  Boswell  to  make  them  immortal  (Dr.  Johnson’s  comment  will  do 
for  us:  "Sir,  we  are  a  nest  of  singing  birds”),  is  conveniently  located  in 
Cardinal  O’Connell  Liggett  Estate  Hall.  You  can  speed  to  it  over  wide 
highways,  and  ample  parking  spaces  are  provided  for  those  who  wish  to 
park.  Or,  if  you’d  rather,  you  can  leave  manuscripts  with  the  charming 
ladies  at  the  Porter’s  Lodge,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  and  we’ll  drop  by  under  cover 
of  darkness  and  pick  them  up. 


